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Good entertainment, like good art, must be based on and 
derived from those inner and outer realities which best re- 
flect the climate of our times; it must embody the ideals 
and ethics upon which the hopes and interests of the modern 
society rest. This has been the task of gocd art and good 
entertainment in the past, and it is still so today, whether 
it comes from Chaplin Sartre or O’Casey. While they enter- 
tain, they faithfully uphold human dignity, they are the whip- 
ping consciousness of our times. 

The misconception of art as a “dream,” an “escape,” and 
the misconcepticn of entertainment as a meaningless, dizzy- 
ing dissipation have drained from our cinema its substance 
and its moral responsibility. To censor a film for images of 
nudity or blood is in no way an act of moral enforcement; 
the true immorality, the true social irresponsibility remains 
uncut and is projected in thousands of theatres as “our way 
of life.” 

It is an act of irresponsibility, for instance, when a “‘pure 
entertainment” film like Patterns or The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit begins by propagating and ends by condoning 
anti-social, shark-like behavior in our business relations. It 
is an act of irresponsibility to entertain us by ridiculing other 
religions, customs and cultures, as does Hitchcock in The 
Man Who Knew Too Much, as does Cecil B. DeMille in 
The Ten Commandments, which reduces even the Bible to 
triviality; as does Lowell Thomas in Seven Wonders of the 
World, a piece of juvenile delinquency perpetrated on the 
cinema. It is an act of social irresponsibility to make a 
joke of capital punishment, as does Fritz Lang in Beyond 
a Reasonable Doubt. 


Misled by a false conception of entertainment and by the 
teachings of comfort philosophies, film producers appear to 
be devoting every effort toward de-substantializing their films. 
These films are well photographed, well processed, sometimes 
even well acted, masterpieces ‘of purposeless craftsmanship. 
Most of the recent MGM and Twentieth Century-Fox pro- 
ductions are such masterpieces. Even a classic as rich as 
“War and Peace”, when put on the screen by Di Laurentiis, 
becomes a mere surface pattern of large and handsome vistas. 
There is a sense of cinema in these films but nowhere is 
there a sense of life. Invalid notions of entertainment, of 
box office, audience psychology and art, plus encouragement 
from the “‘purist’’ aestheticians — these have contrived to 
make the cinema into an extrovert art, made with, for, and 
because of money. Recently Jerry Wald wrote in the Journal 
of the Screen Producers’ Guild: “Our potential audience con- 
sists of a constantly growing population having at its dis- 
posal an ever-increasing amount cf leisure time, as well as 
money to spend during that time. Our only problem, there- 
fore, is to ‘build a better mouse trap.’ ” 


Immediately after the war, the passionate humanity which 
pervaded Italian films left a definite mark on the world’s 
cinema. Some wishful thinking has been provoked among 
our moviegoers for an American film that would explore 
with honesty and better insight our own everyday lives, hopes 
and aspirations. Zinneman, Kazan, Nicholas Ray, Sidney Mey- 
ers, Biberman, Aldrich, Taradash, Mann and Chayevsky—they 
have raised these hopes and the hopes are still alive, though 
feeble. Whatever results we may foresee, one short warning 
should be sounded here against false realism, against real- 
‘sm conceived as style or violence alone. Reality in our 
motion pictures tends to become inhuman and abstract. Many 
of the surface details, which characterize this type of real- 
ism, have been used effectively for years in our gangster 
films and Westerns. Nothing in these films is real; even 


death, the most powerful of realities, becomes mere decor, 
one more stone in the general mosaic of violence and force. 
Compare the death of a soldier in Milestone’s Al] Quiet on 
the Western Front with similar occurrences in some recent 
war films. 


There is another type of false realism which we could 
name “abstract realism.’ It has its roots in American ex- 
perimental films, and there are currently several short docu- 
mentaries that employ it. In these documentaries—films on 
children in the streets, films on elevated trains (without a 
single human being), films on strange and little known city 
districts, etc.—young film-makers try to catch “‘objective,” 
abstract movements cf reality. This attitude is perhaps best 
exemplified by Lovers and Lollipops, a feature acclaimed by 
some of our critics as an excellent example of American neo- 
realism. 

There is a sequence in Lovers and Lollipops in which the 
protagonists come to a newly rented house in the country. 
They walk in slowly, look around, peer into corners, test one 
gadget, then another. For long minutes they go through this 
routine without comment, without any obvious aim. The 
makers of the film have apparently observed that in real life 
people often act this way—like purposeless, aimless animals. 
As a result of these observations, they seem to have come to 
the conclusion that the essence of reality is composed of these 
very moments cf aimlessness and purposelessness. And then 
they proceed to fill the entire film with these moments— 
scenes and sequences in which nothing really happens, in 
which the line of continuity is as arbitrary as it is vague. 
There is no progression, no growth, and therefore no drama. 
Lovers and Lollipops is a graph of surface movements. All 
content, meaning and direction behind these movements have 
been destroyed, avoided or subdued by the film-makers so 
that reality becomes mere abstract movement, a pattern de- 
prived of human meaning and dramatic conflict. It would be 
almost impossible in any film with a story plot to alienate 
further actual reality from filmed reality. The film-makers, 
having no attitude of their own toward life, make the logical 
choice: the submissive, passive, “objective” recording. They 
do not realize that neo-realism is not style merely, not a 
meticulous accumulation of miniscule and often “cute” de- 
tail, but rather a vision of man in his society, a presentation 
of this vision through the meaningful detail that has illu- 
mined the work of De Sica and Zavattini. 


To search among our recent releases for an accomplished 
work of cinematic art is a futile effort. Two recent films, 
Wyler’s Friendly Persuasion and Stevens’ Giant should be 
mentioned as having reached a certain stature of artistry. 
Friendly Persuasion is to be commended for its simple moral 
soundness; both films prosper from the stylistic intelligence 
of their directors. But both films have suffered critical in- 
justice in that they have been reproached for sketchiness 
and lack of structure, particularly in the case of Giant. The 
fact not often considered is that both these films are epic 
films, built horizontally, so to speak, of many separate cells, 
each cell revealing a different aspect of theme or character, 
a new phase of life, and with all cells serving to erect an 
epic tapestry of life in changing Texas or the post-revolu- 
tionary Union. This is not the first time that an epic, hori- 
zontal structure, so brilliantly devéloped in the theatre of 
the late Bertolt Brecht, has been used in the cinema. The 
strength of an epic film lies in the subtlety, depth and dra- 
matic power of its many component cells; if Giant fails as 
a fully achieved work of art, it is because of internal defi- 
ciencies of structure—many weak cells which neither pierce 
the heart of the taken scene, nor advance the development 
of characters, nor reveal the real climate of the period. Both 
Giant and Friendly Persuasion have been criticized for ex- 
cessive length despite the fact that they were drastically cut 
for release. It must be remembered that an epic film (like 
an epic novel)requires time to build and establish its hori- 
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zontal flow. Its aim is not to tell a fast, exciting story, but 
to explore as deeply as possible the problems, customs, ideas 
and emotions of the people of a certain epoch. The time an 
epic film takes to tell its story is of necessity a source of 
immeasurable impact; its experience transcends that evoked 
by a feature action story. Graham Greene (and he is not the 
worst of writers) will never reach us as profoundly as, let 
us say, Melville or Thomas Wolfe. 

There is an unforgettable scene at the end of the new Jap- 
anese epic, Seven Samurai (released here as The Magnificent 
Seven) when the old samurai, on his departure, pauses on 
the road and looks back at the village which he helped to 
liberate and where the villagers are now singing happily in 
the fields. This is a very simple image, without words, with 
the graves of the dead samurai in the background, the song 
of the workers in the field, and the old wise samurai look- 
ing back. It is one of the longest close-ups to be found on 
the modern screen, but it is not long at all as we watch it. 
In this long, long minute we find ourselves thinking with 
the farmers and with the samurai; we know exactly what 
they think and feel at that moment because of our long 
identification with their lives during the three hours of the 
film. We are no longer involved in the surface details of 
the plot, most of which will soon be forgotten; but we won't 
forget these people, their travail, their passion for life, their 
fears, their persistence. We experience a strange feeling while 
watching this long close-up, a thoughtful reflection that re- 
sults only from a film which, slowly, step by step, has suc- 
ceeded in projecting us into the very heart of the life it had 
sought to present. And that is art. 


Apropos of the whole question of art, entertainment and 
the cinema, I should like to repeat what Jean Vigo said in 
June, 1930, when introducing A Propos de Nice: 

“It's not our job today to discover the engaged cinema 
any more than it is to stuff it into a single formula, but 
to try to awaken in you the latent need to see good films 
more often (apologies to our film producers for this redund- 
ancy)—good films dealing with society and its relations with 
individuals and things. 

“For the. movies suffer rather from mistaken thinking 
than from a lack of thinking. 

“In the movies we treat our minds with the refinement that 
the Chinese reserve ordinarily for their feet. 

“On the pretext that the movies were just born yesterday, 
we are playing the baby, like the father who talks baby-talk 
to make his child understand him. 

“The camera is not a pneumatic machine for creating a 
vacuum. 

“To turn towards the engaged film would be to agree to 
exploit a wealth of subjects constantly renewed by everyday 
occurrences. It would be to free oneself from the kisses 
that take three thousand yards of film to get started and as 
much to finish up. It would be avoiding the over-artistic 
subtlety of the art movie with the superior view of the 
superior umbilicus, seen from one angle, then from another 
angle, then from another—technique for technique’s sake. 
It would be to dispense with knowing whether the movies 
must be a priori silent, 100 per cent talking, three dimen- 
sional, with odors, etc. For why would we not, in another 
field, insist on knowing whether a writer has written his 
latest novel with a goose feather or a fountain pen? To turn 
toward the engaged, social film, would be to be willing simply 
to say something and to awake echoes other than the belches 


of the ladies and gents who came to the movies to digest 
their meals.” 


JONAS MEKAS 
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l E greatest danger 
to the postwar Japanese film was neither fiscal 
nor industrial; Japanese ingenuity can always 
overcome such common cries. The real threat 
was the suffocation of new or rebellious artistic 
tendencies in the postwar film by the tight, suc- 
cessful patterns of the pre-war “sword films,” 
a form precisely as unbending and as satisfying 
as our “western.” This danger was heightened 
in recent years by an almost uncritical acceptance 
of any films made on this pattern exported to 
America and Europe. This is partly explained by 
the superficial resemblance of these sword films 
to the richness and movement of the great Japa- 
nese theatre forms; we were grateful for any 
tokens of that beauty. A further explanation may 
be found in the timidity of the Japanese studios, 
where it was considered that any other films, such 
as those of modern Japanese life, would be com- 
mercial risks abroad. 

With such blocks it is clear that the greatest 
blessing to the postwar Japanese film is the imag- 
ination and courage of Akira Kurosawa. The first 
Kurosawa work shown widely in this country 
appeared to be a subject drawn from ancient Japan 
—Rashomon, though actually it is based on the 
Stories of Akutagawa, a twentieth century master 


a MODESTY AND PRETENSION 
IN TWO NEW FILMS 


comparable in Japanese literature to Kafka or 
Hemingway. But to those who had seen any quan- 
tity of traditional films turned out by the hun- 
dreds from Japanese studios before and since the 
wat, Rashomon was as unexpected as it was un- 
orthodox. To those who had seen Kurosawa’s 
previous films, chiefly of boldly modern subjects, 
Rashomon was consistent for him, in the large- 
ness and complexity of its theme; yet Japanese 
critics were at first offended by what seemed to 
them Kurosawa’s “‘retreat into the past.” Its suc- 
cess abroad had curious effects on both Kurosawa 
and the Japanese film industry. 


Kurosawa’s reported comment, on hearing of 
Rashomon’s capture of the Grand Prix at Venice, 
was characteristic: “I soon realized that this honor 
obliged me to do something to help humanity and 
peace in the world. It was clear to me that I must 
work harder. Every day since, that thought has 
spurred me, and I will work to make my films 
better.” He used his new power to take on even 
more challenging modern subjects—as in Living, 
a film on the increase of life’s joy through the 
presence of death, and in We Live in Fear, on the 
panic caused by nuclear explosions and fall-out. 
But the industry's reaction to Rashomon’s foreign 
success was to move backward, exporting more 
of the traditional pattern films, embellished by 
superb and surprising color design and photog- 
raphy. Now we saw as few original Japanese 
films as in the days when we saw no Japanese films 
at all. No one can deny the visual pleasures af- 
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forded by such a film as Gate of Hell, but the con- 
tinuing excitement promised by Rashomon was 
not forthcoming from Japanese imports. Too 
often we were given the stock situations of Samu- 
rai, whose originality can be measured by the fact 
that it was the third re-make by its director of 
that story! 

Kurosawa’s break through this impasse was as 
ingenious as Rashomon: to look at the raw mate- 
rial of the sword film with the same humanity 
and immediacy that he brought to his modern 
subjects. He says that he had dreamed of this 
since the beginning of his film career and now 
that he had his opportunity, he took a whole care- 
ful year of filming to realize his dream. The result, 
The Magnificent Seven, is as easily distinguished 
from the “normal” sword-swinging theatricalities 
as is Stagecoach from the usual run-of-the-ranch 
affairs. In the process of freshening and human- 
izing the sword film, Kurosawa performed another 
needed miracle: he has made this material more 
exciting, more dynamic, more dramatic than the 
patterns had ever permitted or hinted. 


From the first seconds of The Magnificent Seven 
—the drums, the horses’ hoofs, the threatening 
voices—the issues of the film are stated with more 
directness than we are accustomed to. Set in 
troublous fifteenth century Japan, a tiny farming 
village dreads the approaching harvest because it 


THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN (SEVEN SAMURAI). Di- 
rected by Akira Kurosawa; produced by Sojiro Motoki; written 
by Mr. Kurosawa, Shinobu Hashimoto and Hideo Oguni; 
photographed by Asaichi Nakai; music, Fumio Hayasaka. In 
the cast: Takashi Shimura (Kambei), Yoshio Inaba (Gorobei), 
Isao Kimura (Katsushiro), Seiji Miyaguchi (Ryuzo), Minoru 
Chiaki (Heihachi), Daisuke Kato (Shichiroji), Toshiro Mifune 
(Kikuchiyo), Keiko Tsushima, and others. 
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is sure to be followed by bandits who are waiting 
to raid and loot the community. When the young- 
er farms, eager to fight rather than to surrender 
to the bandits, appeal to the village elder, he ad- 
vises them, “Find hungry samurai.” So they go 
to market to shop for warriors who are not too 
proud to fight for a salary of rice. The process of 
selecting and testing the seven samurai has a 
breezy humor that sharpens the life and death 
matter that brought the farmers to towa. Another 
moment of surprising directness, typical of the 
film, occurs when a samurai disguises himself as 
a Buddhist priest to rescue a kidnapped child— 
and it is only later that you realize that this was 
an early statement of one of the film’s themes: 
that all means, all skills must be employed to fight 
brutality and unreason. The brief pause after the 
“priest” enters the barn where the kidnapper has 
taken the child is a moment that comes back to the 
memory—as well as the following death, in 
shocked, unreal slow motion. Another such sharp 
but unstressed moment is the more horrible one 
when a farmer’s wife, stolen in the bandits’ last 
raid, escapes from the flames of their fort, sees 
her husband outside — and runs back into the 
flames. The lyrical love scenes between the young- 
est samurai and a peasant girl have the same urg- 
ency and sympathy. Considering the unusual 
length of the film (158 minutes), it is amazing 
that it contains nothing unnecessary; there is not 
one superfluous shot or gesture, no passing glimpse 
that does not contribute to the tension of the 
whole. 


The film has a beauty all its own, quite dissimi- 
lar to Kucosawa’s previous work as well as to 


other Japanese films; it is the beauty of actuality, 
of tangibility, of the thought behind the faces you 
see, and of the reasons behind the motions of the 
bodies. It takes more skill to produce such indi- 
vidual beauty than to astonish us with what we 
are usually shown as “photographic beauty’, and 
Kurosawa’s crew and cast should be commended 
along with him. Trained as a painter, Kurosawa 
doesn’t need color for his art. Some of the cast 
are already familiar to us. Mifune, the bandit of 
Rashomon, plays a farmer’s son who pretends to 
be a samurai, partly to escape the crushed life of 
the farm. This would-be samurai throws the genu- 
ine samurai of the film into sharper relief. Shi- 
mura, a remarkably versatile actor who plays in 
every Kurosawa film, has the role of Kambei, the 
first samurai to accept the farmers’ offer, a role 
played with patience and wisdom. The film re- 
minds its audience, Japanese and American, that 
the term ‘‘samurai’”’ originally meant ‘those who 
serve.” 


In breaking with the traditional Japanese film 
and its attitude to violence, Kurosawa strikes 
more deeply—at Shintoism, the hero-worship out 
of which the glorified sword film developed and 
froze. Kurosawa has saturated his film with a 
philosophy antagonistic to Shinto: Zen-Buddhism, 
a religious practice that abhors the hero-leader, 
and dedicates every act, even the edge of every 
sword, and the tip of every arrow, to the self- 
effacing mission of good. The distinction between 
the heroes of the film and its villains is shown in 
the mentality behind each lunge and stroke. The 
purest represenation of the Zen attitude is in the 
character of Ryuzo, a taut and sensitive figure that 
would be a monument to noble modesty if he 
were not an extremely human being in a Kuro- 
sawa film. How strange if the film should make 
converts to a philosophy only through example 
and without ever stating or naming itself! When 
a proffered bowl of rice on a film screen can make 
you weep, it must leave some impress on you that 
lasts longer than the film. Even the style of the 
film reflects this peculiarly Japanese esthetic: its 
art conceals itself in a manner that increases its 
power. This may be the nearest cinema has come 
to “the artless art,” the Zen ideal that has perme- 
ated the best Japanese arts of the past. 


Friends of mine, both in London and here, have 
pointed to the possibility of an ingenious parable 


beneath the fifteenth century surface of The Mag- 
nificent Seven: an allegory of Japan’s relation to 
modern Western civilization, and it is true that 
the film can be read in this way—as well as in 
other ways. It has become the mark of a lasting 
film to offer itself on several levels of enjoyment, 
not only to different spectators, but also on re- 
peated viewings. I can testify that with each view- 
ing, Kurosawa’s film has meant more to one 
viewer. 

But each time you watch the village defense 
being prepared, you gradually forget that only a 
few poor farmers are involved, far in the past. 
The tiny war expands in meaning and leaps into 
the present. This becomes a film of the behavior 
and heroism of men and women, any time, any- 
where, in crises. It is perhaps this element in it 
that accounts for the film’s unprecedented success 
in England. These people change and grow as 
you watch them; you even feel an eye-witness of 
social change. The samurai-stratum is no longer 
a static unit; individualities within it come to 
light, with varying motives and with varying 
means of attaining their aims. Though always 
stated with clarity and force (how clearly the 
strategy and fighting are shown!), there is noth- 
ing in the film that can be called simple. The con- 
flicts among the allied peasants and samurai 
make a dramatic element as forceful as the con- 
flict between allies and bandits, and has the effect 
of making the alliance firmer. In seeming contra- 
diction of the film’s universality, it offers more 
understanding of Japanese life and thought than 
has any other work to come to us from that ex- 
traordinary country. 
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To hear ourselves arguing the merits of Moby 
Dick, one would think that the blind villagers 
had again gathered, to report on Huston’s ele- 
phant-whale. No two arguers praise or damn the 
same things in the film. No two arguers seem to 
have seen the same film—until you realize that 
the confusion comes, as it has for a hundred years, 
from Melville's book and not from Huston’s 
film. We are all eager to identify an effective film 
with the book that it appears to derive from, and 
our talk about the film is actually a grand chow- 
der of interpretations of the book, memories of 
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the book, and what those of us who never got 
around to reading it believe to be im the book. 
None of this injures the film's attendance figures, 
everyone feels obliged to see ‘‘a film masterpiece 
that brings to life a literary masterpiece,” and 
this satisfies the Warner Bros. and others who 
invested money or time in the film’s production. 

On my way to see Huston’s Moby Dick | was 
determined in watching it to separate the prob- 
lems of making a good film and of rendering a 
great book. And that is precisely what I was not 
able to do, for all evaluations, including this one, 
have measured one problem only with the other. 
I hope that my comment, unhelpful mixture of 
the two problems as it is, will not be swamped 
entirely by Melville continuously rocking the 
boat. Is it possible that one can make a film look 
“great” just by rubbing against a great book? 
Were the critics of War and Peace so immoder- 
ate? But I am, as usual, struck (almost) dumb 
by the critical rhapsodies. Five years from now, 
will this really seem “one of the great motion 
pictures of our times’’? 

“In story, the screen version of ‘Moby Dick’ 
exceeds the book. The discrepancy between the 
two must not be considered as a profanely wanton 
alteration. The episode of the book has not been 
misused; it has been enlarged and clarified. This 
approach of the producers was dictated not by 
an aimless unprincipled desire for melodramatic 
heightening, but by the bald limitations of the 
camera... A woman, mentioned as having played 
a part in Ahab’s early life, was vitalized and her 
influence upon him and his fortunes given de- 
served emphasis. The construction of this early 
history, which shows that the loss of his leg had 
cost Ahab the woman he loved because an envious 
brother had suggested that her love for Ahab 
would thenceforth be mere pity, is not presump- 
tuous meddling. It is, on the contrary, a laudable 
act of critical explanation.” Which goes to show 
that, thirty years ago, a studio publicity man could 
have a guilty conscience—for this was Sidney 
Buchman explaining how the Warner Bros. 
Screen Classic starring John Barrymore, entitled 
The Sea Beast, had conveyed the “‘spirit’” of Mel- 
ville’s novel. 

The difference between the 1925 filming and 
the 1956 filming of Mody Dick is often pointed 
out: Dolores Costello is not in Huston’s film; but 
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the similarities in approach do less credit to the 
new version. In both cases the film-makers felt 
wiser than the book, and by-passed the magni- 
ficent opportunity offered by the book to make an 
original film. On both occasions Melville was 
used as a story-man, not as a push into a fresh 
film method. Both filming groups had the idea 
that the book, though a ‘‘classic’, was shapeless 
and that their mission was to give it shape. 
Huston and Bradbury keep their embellishments 
modest, so that most of the things seen on the 
screen can be justified somewhere in Melville's 
text—there is even a goodly quantity of Melvil- 
le’s words to be heard. Instead of Miss Costello 
these adaptors seek condensation, peeling off the 
surface story level, and picking up the book's 
most resounding moments. The process of sim- 
plification and of fusing scenes together often 
appears to have been dictated by stage needs 
rather than by film potentialities. More film good 
has been “‘clarified” away than has been exploit- 
ed: of all the idea-images offered by Melville, the 
adaptors use only one—the winch—and flatly at 
that, in the antique “insert’’ manner. As for the 
several plot-justified inventions — what do they 
accomplish? The idea of mutiny is ended as 
awkwardly (with a drawn curtain!) as it is in- 
troduced. The artificial drama of Queequeg’s 
apathy doesn’t succeed in padding his character 
or Ishmael’s. The gold coin, as handed by Ahab 
to a seaman, is a queer blunting of a significant 
moment in the book: Ahab claimed the prize for 
himself! Did the excitement of the end gain any- 
thing by switching Starbuck's character? If the 
novel Moby Dick had dived no deeper than the 
film Moby Dick, or if it had been as concerned 
with ‘‘story values,” Melville's book would not 
have survived its century, except as a genre f0- 
mance. Moby Dick’s re-discovery in our century 
was caused by elements in the book that are the 
very elements most easily sacrificed in a “safe” 
film. 

Huston surely could make a better film of a 
Bradbury story than he and Bradbury have put 
together out of Melville. How much more ef- 
fective and less corseted are his adaptations of 
lesser works—by Traven, Hammett, Cockburn, 
Forester, Mure, Burnet. He speaks of his new 
film as his “interpretation” of Moby Dick—yet 
his film blissfully, perhaps wisely, ignores the 
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need for any interpretation. Care has been taken 
to eliminate any extended intrusion on The Story. 
The adaptors grew up in a period that was aware 
of some never fully defined allegory in Melville's 
novel, so they too are obliged to display their 
awareness — and the story surface is sprinkled 
with hints that there is more here than meets the 
eye—such as the references to Bikini (borrowed, 
without a bow, from the painter Gil Wilson). 
Typical of the symbolic seasoning is the scene of 
Father Mapple’s sermon, read heroically by Orson 
Welles. At some point (before or after filming?) 
the sermon was sliced down to near meaningless- 
ness (No, I’m not recommending that the text 
should have been left untouched) ; the result is 
effective, but isolated, unrelated to the whole. Be- 
cause of Melville’s and Welles’ respective sonori- 
ties, the sermon seems to have a reason for being 
there, until you think to look for one. Then you 
realize that it would have been just as effective 
with Welles reading amy sermon that mentioned 
whales. In Melville’s book Mapple’s sermon is 
not there for its own sake. 

There is one element of original, Hustonish joy 
in the film, that may communicate to the audi- 
ence, and make them sit there. This is his enjoy- 
ment in licking large physical problems, though 
this joy obscures other artistic considerations. The 
mechanical wonders of the film—the transforma- 
tion of an Irish village into a New Bedford, the 
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dressing of the Peguod, the try-works, the 
typhoon, the St. Elmo’s fires, and above all, the 
Whale—these were the real aims and real tri- 
umphs of the film, and I intend to be grateful for 
them, because without these Huston’s conflict 
with his material would be bared and ugly and 
boring. We should join Huston in his happiness 
when he has Gregory Peck mounted on an ingen- 
ious mechanical simulated whale, and be sympa- 
thetic with Huston’s misery when he has Peck, 
anxious to look like an Ahab and sound like 
a Welles, facing the even more piteous Genn- 
Starbuck. 

An impression of breadth comes out of this, 
built upon but absorbing the technological orna- 
ment. It suggests that Huston’s first script for 
this film, long ago, with his father as his image 
of Ahab, was bigger and simpler and less stiffly 
pretentious. A simpler film might have had big- 
ger symbolic power, comparable in films to the 
book’s power. I found the literal, shocking shark 
scene in The Silent World more ‘Melvillean” 
than most of Huston’s story-skim. But even his 
emphasis on story couldn’t cancel the moving 
effect of the sea’s presence. The prologue, flow- 
ing down to the sea on increasing waters, was, 
with Basehart’s help, one of the few moments 
that really translated a hint from the book into 
film—and gave an idea of what a filmed Mody 
Dick in the Melville manner could have been. 

Fortunately, there were other elements in the 
film that made it worth making and worth look- 
ing at and, I suppose, worth talking about. 
There's the sea, there’s the texture of ropes and 
cabins; Ishmael, Elijah, Stubb and the Manxman 
are admirable in every way; the casting of voices 
has been as careful as the casting of faces, and 
they have the depths of the shadowed color. The 
hymn-tune found or composed for Melville's 
hymn was just right. The adaptors were wise to 
follow Melville's suggestion and watch (more 
consistently than he did) the whole action 
through Ishmael’s eyes. And one could go on 
pointing to satisfying ingredients—but it takes 
more than ingredients to make this a solid film. 
On the other hand the film’s strength is that, by 
the time the Peguod is swirling down beneath 
the final waters, I forgot how the ingredients had 
been pieced together. A little later, out on the 
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An Interview with 


ROBERT ALDRICH 
GEORGE N. FENIN 


FENIN: Furst let me congratulate you for the en- 
thusiastic reception Europe gave to your two latest films, 
Autumn Leaves, winner in the Berlin Film Festival, and 
Attack, winner of the Pasinetti Prize at the Venice Film 
Festival. These recognitions, following upon the Silver 
Lion award to The Big Knife at last year’s Venice 
festival, would seem to represent the esteem in which 
European critics hold your talent and integrity. 

ALDRICH: Thank you for your kind remarks. 
I am very sensitive to the reaction of European 
critics, and do believe that a director should al- 
ways take into consideration the public and the 
critics—in the United States as well as overseas— 
in order to find assurance and courage in his work. 

FENIN: I noticed that Autumn Leaves, which I 
consider substantially important for its message, did not 
get critical recognition from the American press. To 
my mind, you tried in this film to throw some light 
on one important facet of the complex psychic problem 
confronting modern society. Neurosis and psychopathy 
are on the increase; such a phenomenon and its causes 
have necessarily to be treated within the proper context 
of our society. 

ALDRICH: You are quite right in stressing 
the importance of this condition. I believe that 
the lack of psychological maturity in too many 
Americans is what causes their instabilities. They 
will not accept failure, defeat or poverty. They 
want to be “successful” at all costs, in business or 
in love, in politics or in any other sphere of their 
lives. Thus, economic pressure, among other 
things, causes a chain reaction system which pro- 
vokes, ultimately, a series of shocks. From there 
on, it is up to the individual who will run through 
the various stages of instability. This problem, 
being on a gradual increase as you stated, has to 
be dealt with more deeply and more completely 
on the screen in the future. I hope to contribute 
more to it. 

FENIN: About Attack: while Norman Brooks’ 
play, The Fragile Fox impressed many critics, it was not 
a popular’ success. Ever since seeing the play, I hoped 
it would be brought to the screen. Your adaptation fol- 
lows the original text faithfully without the usual “cas- 
trations’ which so often mar Hollywood's versions of 
literary and theatrical works. As with The Big Knife, 
it has resulted in a filmic presentation of a frank and 
honest drama. 1 doubt it could have been transferred 
with such integrity to the screen in certain other coun- 
tries. -Do you think that Attack, exposing, as it does, 
the brutality and uselessness of war, may properly be 


considered a humble addition to the anti-war cinema, 
started by such classics as Renoir’s La Grande Illusion 
and Milestone’s All Quiet on the Western Front? 

ALDRICH: I certainly hope so. I recently in- 
vited Lewis Milestone to see Attack and he liked 
it. For me, it is a sincere plea for peace, a docu- 
ment in its genre which I sincerely trust people 
will understand clearly. 

FENIN: Your efforts to present some vitally human 
themes as a reflection and as an analysis of our torment- 
ed times qualify you as a member of the “new school” 
of American cinema. In this capacity, how would you 
define a director's creative responsibility today—in aes. 
thetic, social and moral terms? 


ALDRICH: Such responsibility, which must be 
expressed by personal style and must be based on 
a high moral standard and a sincere and construct- 
ive concern for the progress of fellow beings, is 
very difficult to maintain. Here and in Europe, 
people often don’t realize fully the difficulties of 
a director. You cannot always make good films. 
Economic strangle holds demand that you some- 
times direct commercial films. With their revenues 
you may then make your own “good” films with- 
out any compromises. I am no exception to this 
rule, but I am most sincerely trying to maintain 
good standards in my films and to express myself 
in them. Others simply do not follow this rule. 
Take Alfred Hitchcock, for example. It surprises 
me that he enjoys such great success in some quar- 
ters in France. For me, the director of Rear Win- 
dow and To Catch a Thief, to mention only two 
of his recent films, is an efficient master of tricks, 
but he never conveys human warmth in his films. 
I see in him craftsmanship only, no creation. 

FENIN: You were mentioning personal style... 

ALDRICH: Yes. I think my films have a 
style which expresses my personality, my behavior 
patterns. This style may not show during film- 
ing, but later, in the final editing stages. At that 
moment, when my work finally takes definite 
shape and harmony, I am glad to see that the 
style is there, that I have been faithful to the 
creative urge, to the patterns of its development 
and expression. 

FENIN: Aesthetically, then, do you have absolute 
freedom of expression? Or are you forced to accept a 


script even if you don't like it to avoid being “put on 
ice,” as a director once told me? 
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ALDRICH: I try to select my scripts, but let’s 
be very frank. On your own films you are entirely 
free and responsible. On the others, simply not. 

FENIN: Budd Schulberg recently declared that the 
intellectual situation of screenwriters in Hollywood is 
worse than that of the Negroes in the South before the 
Civil War. Is it a fact that today the screenwriter has 
no freedom of expression and is being coerced by com- 
mercialism and blacklisting practices? 

ALDRICH: I don’t agree completely with 
Schulberg, although I realize why he must prefer 
to produce his films in the East rather than in 
Hollywood. In my opinion, the lack of writing 
talent on the West Coast results from the simple 
fact that there are so few good writers. A well 
known writer carries much more independence 
with producers than a rising or unknown one. As 
far as blacklisting is concerned, I agree that the 
situation in Hollywood is terrible and shocking. 
Many themes are still taboo and creative intelli- 
gence has a difficult time once the displeasure of 
some groups is incurred. 

FENIN: You have been fighting for a revision of 
the Production Code, I know. 

ALDRICH: And I believe the final goal ought 
to be no censorship at all. This would have to 
come in a gradual process of revision, but revision 
should be left to the creators of the films. The 
fight is still going on strongly, of course. 


FENIN: What are your preferences in films and 
directors, American and foreign? 


ALDRICH: Shane, Wuthering Heights, Panic 
in the Streets, Jeux Interdits, Gervaise, Wages of 
Fear, Paisan, Open City, La Strada, Umberto D., 
Bicycle Thief. 1 like Wyler, Kazan, Stevens, Ford 
and Nick Ray — when they try— and Clément, 
Clouzot (the Clouzot of Wages of Fear, not Dia- 
bolique) Fellini, de Sica, the early Rossellini. 

FENIN: As you know, I followed several phases of 
the location shooting of your new film Garment Center. 
Can you tell'us something about this production? 

ALDRICH: Garment Center is part of an 
agreement between Columbia Pictures and me. 
I agreed to direct it on condition that I later direct 
another film from an unproduced play Until Prov- 
en Guilty, which is of particular interest to me. 
Garment Center is, in my opinion, the first pro- 
labor picture; in it I am trying to emphasize 
another particular aspect of our times—the trag- 
edy of the small businessman, caught between 
the ever-expanding large corporations and the 
pressures of organized labor. The small business- 
man has often, in order to stay alive, to compro- 


mise with graft and blackmail. He is usually 
made to realize that there is no place for him in 
our society. The struggle of this group for exist- 
ence has impressed me deeply. The structure of 
our economy is based on the middle man, but 
there has been a definite change, a passing to 
mammoth trends and patterns. This sort of devel- 
opment cannot remain unobserved in our cinema. 
That is why Garment Center should be an un- 
usually frank film. Much of its material has been 
gathered from actual events, for example, the 
murder of Mr. Lurye, a labor organizer who was 
killed by gangsters in New York some years ago. 
FENIN: Besides Lee ]. Cobb and Joseph Wiseman, 
who are established actors, I noticed four newcomers in 
the cast: Kerwin Mathews, Robert Loggia, Gia Scala and 
Valerie French. Do you approve of such a practice? 
ALDRICH: No indeed. In an expensive pro- 
duction such as Garment Center, the presence of 
four newcomers can seriously overburden the di- 
rector. But such were the terms of the agreement 
with Columbia, and they had to be honored. 
FENIN: What comes next after Garment Center? 
ALDRICH: Starting in January of 1957, I will 
have to work on two projects. One is Kinders piel, 
a story of the rebellion of the world’s children 
against their parents in view of an impending 
nuclear war. I plan to film this in Germany with 
Anthony Quinn and a German actress. Also, my 
agenda calls for Pommeroy, a comedy to be made 
in Great Britain with Broderick Crawford and 
Diana Dors. In between, I hope to make Until 
Proven Guilty in Omaha in the spring. This will 
be a political film based on social conformity as 
expressed through the experiences of a teacher 
wrongly accused of molesting his adolescent 
pupils. 
FENIN: Have you ever considered making a film 
about New York's melting pot, this example of living 
democracy, as Walt Whitman said? 


ALDRICH: Yes, I have. But I would like to 
treat only one side of it, that is to say, the Puerto 
Rican situation, stressing the isolationist policy 
that confronts the immigrants and their own tragic 
problems of assimilation. I understand Elia Kazan 
is planning a film along these lines. However, 
if he doesn’t make it, I shall be glad to do it 
myself. It will be of the utmost importance, I am 
sure. And only an independent producer would 
be able to make it with freedom of research, 
evaluation and expression. Such problems, I be- 
lieve, cannot be ignored any longer. 
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WAS THE ARTISTIC WORLD OF 
VAN GOGH A CATACLYSM? 


To Hans and Helen Moller—connoisseurs of Van Gogh’s aesthetics 


ALEKSIS RANNIT 


The main features of the life of Vincent van 
Gogh are to some extent better known to the 
general public than those of many other artists. 
Unfortunately, they have been made to serve the 
purposes of romantic biography, which has led 
to such deformity of the essential facts that seri- 
ous students of Van Gogh are dismayed at the 
task of rescuing him for those capable of a true 
understanding of his unique visions and aesthet- 
ics. 


One of the admirers of Van Gogh is the author 
of a fictional biography, ‘““Lust for Life,” which 
“merits no attention” according to the intelligent 
critic of the London “Times Literary Supple- 
ment.” This book is nothing but a sentimental 
and melodramatic outpouring about Van Gogh’s 
unhappy life: his frustrations, the pathos of his 
struggle for salvation, the horror of his recurrent 
periods of insanity, the tragedy of his suicide. 
This journalistic oversimplification of a great 
and subtle drama became regrettably a best-seller. 
Now worse comes to worst: the aurea medioc- 
ritas of “Lust for Life” has been doubled with 
the production of a film based on this “biography 
in the form of a novel.” It is almost impossible 
for the critical mediator to destroy a legend, how- 
ever injurious to the truth, popularized by a med- 
ium of such wide-spread appeal and of such per- 
suasion as the film. Ultimately, of course, it is 
the public, not the artist, that is the victim. For 
great art can await its own moment of truth; 
while the public, wrongly directed, can easily find 
all the doors closed to any further discovery of 
art as an intellectual experience. 


There are, certainly, different points of view 
from which this film may be judged. If the cine- 
matic translation of “Lust for Life” is to be taken 
simply as a motion picture about an artist which 
makes use of some of the facts of Van Gogh's 
life—no criticism is called for. However, if it is 
to be considered a film on the life and work of 
Van Gogh, the critic would want the public to 
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be better served; the artist’s story should be given 
with more respect for unusual command of aes. 
thetic principles involved in a work of art. 

The general impression of the film is that the 
creativeness of Van Gogh was merely an over- 
flow of passion, an alluvion, inundation, deluge, 
debacle, cataclysm. Swimming in this truly Teu- 
tonic “Uferlosigkeit’—shorelessness, boundless- 
ness—the artist appears a victim of perpetual out- 
breaks, convulsions, hysterics, violence. The inner 
force producing the explosive art appears to de- 
rive from mental derangement. Psychiatry has, 
however, shown that the disordered mind is in 
itself not creative. Such a portrait of Van 
Gogh is therefore not only meaningless and un- 
true, but disastrous. To correct this misconception, 
just the opposite must be accentuated: that it was 
his painting which very often restored his tempo- 
rarily shattered mind. (The new investigations 
have revealed that his psychosis was not schizo- 
phrenia but simply manic depression, or a form 
of epilepsy). 

To understand Van Gogh as man and artist one 
must forget the over-emotionalized story written 
by Irving Stone and examine the biographico- 
critical studies made by such scholars as Vanbese- 
laere, Tralbaut, Weisbach, Leymarie and Norden- 
falk, or Meyer Schapiro, who has written an ex- 
cellent introduction to the work of this artist 
(“Vincent van Gogh”, N.Y., Abrams, 1950). 
The American art historian defines clearly the 
phases of Van Gogh's work and his different uses 
of structural and chromatic organization. 


If one were to read Meyer Schapiro’s careful 
analysis (which could have, perhaps, been extend- 
ed to show the serene geometrical principia in the 
best of Van Gogh's paintings), if one were to 
read this penetrating criticism before going to see 
Lust for Life, one would immediately recognize 
the hopeless sentimentality and cheap sensational- 
ism which are the basic characteristics of the film. 

Van Gogh was not a “Schaum-vor-dem-Mund- 


Maler’, a foaming-at-the-mouth painter, 
a ‘Jump-into-the-river-and-start-immediately-to- 
swim-painter’. Kirk Douglas in his uncontrolled 
gestures has certainly given a fanciful, falsely 
theatrical impression of Van Gogh's dramatis 
picturae, but to his own misadventure he never 
succeeded in painting in a truly emotional manner 
consistent with the characterization. He only 
repeated a number of small, pedantic strokes. 


To understand the pure beauty of Van Gogh’s 
paintings and drawings one must disengage one- 
self from some personal records of his life. When 
speaking of another passionate artist, Lionello 
Venturi gives us an example of the right method 
to acquire such objective knowledge: “Looking 
at these pictures, I try not to remember that I 
have met the man—and instead try to see the 
man as he is portrayed in the lines and shapes of 
his work. Too often we begin with the man in 
trying to understand the artist,when actually the 
opposite course—that of discovering the man in 
his art—has more validity, because any authentic 
creative work embodies the personality of its 
creator.” 

In the deepest sense of the word Van Gogh 
was a virtuoso and a perfectionist. The sure crafts- 
manship of his hand equalled that of his great 
impulse. This is easy to identify because there is 
NO groping, no working over, not the slightest 
alteration in his works which were realized “in 
the manner of the Japanese.” Everybody who is 
able to determine the ingredients of formal sub- 
stances in a work of art must come to the conclu- 
sion that the Dutch artist triumphed in his paint- 
ing through severe discipline, ascetic work 
and long meditation in aesthetics. “Van Gogh’, 
says Raymond Cogniat, “created a body of work 
outstanding in its concentrated perfection of ends 
and means. However impetuously inspired it may 
be, this art is certainly not that of a madman.” 
Van Gogh was in possession of cold principles 
and rules to reach his artistic ideal, “the order 
and symmetry” of which he speaks in his letters. 

In the past, writers—and to those Irving Stone 
belongs—have seen in Van Gogh mostly the 
psychological force and its impetus. However, 
during the last two decades or so the accent of 
art historians has been on his plastic form and its 
autonomy. We have learned to see the structural 
monumentality, rhythm and texture of his work. 


We have learned to see how the indissoluble 
composition of the surface connects form with 
form; how the horizontal and diagonal crystal- 
lize the reality. We now better appreciate the 
fascinating balance between the three- and two- 
dimensional intention of space organization, the 
synthesis of linear and spatial elements and the 
last density of colour which holds this painting in 
tension and clarity. 

The aesthetic moral of Van Gogh was much 
greater than the ethical one. And this is why his 
painting is alive today, not because he wanted to 
“paint humanity’ but because the form in his work 
is stronger than its content, however forceful. 
For the producer and author of “Lust for Life” 
Van Gogh was a fanatical, emotional artist with 
a frenetic glow behind his narrow green eyes, 
whom people avoided. But for the art theorist he 
is also a modern classicist, who has tasted the 
Latinity of expression. This is why such methodi- 
cal painters as Matisse, Braque, Picasso, Derain, 
Dufy, Marquet, Delaunay and many others have 
greatly admired Van Gogh and were influenced 
by the formal aspects of his work. (The German 
expressionists have misused and vulgarized the 
style of Van Gogh and one must look to the 
French fauvists and even to the orphists to under- 
stand his great lesson.) It is regrettable that 
Irving Stone and the producer John Houseman 
could not make use of such letters of Van Gogh's 
as the following, which would have revealed the 
error in presenting him as a madman and a drunk- 
ard: “. . . And very often on returning from the 
task of balancing the six essential colours: red, 
blue, yellow, orange, lilac and green, I think 
of the excellent painter Monticelli, who has been 
made out such a drunkard and lunatic. Dry toil 
and calculation which puts the mind under ex- 
treme tension, like an actor on the stage in a dif- 
ficult role, where he must think of a thousand 
things at once in the space of one-half hour . . 
I would like to see a drunkard before a canvas or 
on the boards.” In this film which distorts the 
artistic universe of Van Gogh, the artist is in 
constant danger of disappearing altogether; his 
paintings and drawings are used largely only to 
illustrate an inaccurate biography. 

When quoting the letters (which is done fre- 
quently in this film) one must know that so far 
the best edition of the Van Gogh correspondence, 
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the Verzamelde Brieven, edited by J. van Gogh- 
Bonger and Ir. V. W. van Gogh, has been pub- 
lished only in Dutch, that no American or English 
edition of such excellence exists. The English, 
French and German editions are full of errors in 
dates, translations and annotations. This, aided 
by “‘tenderhearted” novelists, has thrown the Van 
Gogh literature into hopeless confusion. But even 
if the linguists were to revise the existing trans- 
lations, and a Van Gogh scholar were to provide 
the essential annotations, this still would not re- 
move the danger of wrong employment of the 
letters in interpreting the artist’s life and work. 
No one has sufficient detachment to be a reliable 
critic of his own life and creativeness. Many of 
Van Gogh's emotional statements do not corres- 
pond, or agree, with the orderliness, formal ar- 
rangement and economy of means expressed in 
his paintings. Methodization of the emotional 
instability of the artist as a man, as revealed in 
his letters, is highly misleading. Not the unim- 
portant things that belonged to the realm of 
privacy, but Van Gogh’s art alone is the basis 
for understanding his work. Van Gogh’s own 
words—even when severely selected—could be 
used only to illuminate a scholarly biography. In 
case, for example, somebody were to try to con- 
struct an art history naively utilizing only the 
letters of the artists, such an “‘art history” would 
give us a picture of turmoil, anarchy and chaos. 

Critical consideration should also be given to 
the presentation of the conflict between Van 
Gogh and Gauguin. Both writer and producer 
have given a false colouring to this relationship. 
Paul Gauguin (Anthony Quinn is a good actor, 
and a master of Fellini’s rank would make him a 
convincing Gauguin if another script were em- 
ployed) is shown in a black and Van Gogh in a 
white light. Such a regulation of contrasts, if 
elevated to style (should we say that of a Mase- 
reel?) could only be fully appreciated if realized 
in an artistically sound way. But cinematically no 
style was created here; therefore, the misrepre- 
sentation of facts and the disregard of aesthetics 
is deplorable. Gauguin was not the cynical, cruel, 
monstrous man he is portrayed in “Lust for Life” 
and many other fictional biographies; however 
difficult he was, he still had virtuous impulses. 
Maurice Malingue, an authority on Gauguin’s 
life and work writes in his book “Gauguin, le 
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peintre et son oeuvre” (Paris, 1948): “He was a 
strong personality, in which the rustic was mixed 
with the aristocratic, at heart generous and good, 
despite the contrary, built up and maintained by 
the spiteful letters his wife wrote to friends she 
had left in France”. Does this shading appear in 
the profile of Gauguin as presented in this film? 

In Lust for Life Van Gogh is typified as a warm 
painter of humanity and Gauguin as an indif- 
ferent formalist. In fact they are opposed in only 
a few characteristics, notably in the immobility of 
Gauguin’s figures and the dramatized movement 
in Van Gogh’s compositions (or in his texture) 
and in the, so to say, “impersonal” expression of 
Gauguin and the sensual expansiveness in Van 
Gogh’s message. They influenced each other, and 
had, for example a similar conception of land- 
scape painting (often giving little space for sky): 
both liked to dispose the figures and objects in 
the foreground; both took the momentous step 
of deliberately abandoning an “imitation of na- 
ture” as the aim of art; both (and this is most 
important for the domain of pure painting) 
searched with love, anger and fury for conclusive 
intensity and expressiveness of colour. They dis- 
covered the dynamic value of coloured surfaces, 
created strongly organized space with colour; they 
even liberated colour from form, or more ac- 
curately: they made colour THE form. 

Gauguin, too, was a painter of humanity. We 
must not forget that literary content was impott- 
ant to him. We remember well the austere and 
tender poetry of his ‘Yellow Christ”, the mythi- 
cal symbolization of thought in his Tahitian com- 
positions. He, too, has his messianic ideas. And 
like Van Gogh he achieved artistic victory only 
because (and this cannot be overemphasized) 
the form in his paintings is much stronger than 
the literary or symbolic ideas. In Lust for Life 
nothing could be found about this close and dif- 
ferentiative relationship in respect to their aes- 
thetics. (The limited space of this article does 
not permit the writer to go into details about the 
pseudo-Dutch interiors or the many unauthentic 
exteriors, about the papier-mache figures of Dr. 
Paul Gachet and Theo Van Gogh and the Paris- 
ian artists. In this sense the film also lacks the 
documentary quality of a historico-cultural pre- 
sentation. ) 

The general impression of Lust for Life is a 


remarkable vulgarization of Van Gogh’s drama 
and art. The imprecise reproduction of his colours 
must also be critized: who would discover from 
the film the subtle civility of Van Gogh’s palette, 
even in the most vigorous of his brush strokes? 
Film can certainly not communicate Van Gogh’s 
original experience, but it could communicate his 
experience as it finds completion in his paintings 
and in his critically selected letters. 

Atmospherically a grave mistake is made while 
the audience is held in continuous robust tension. 
It is impossible to give the whole recital when 
singing two or more hours only in fortissimo; 
it is impossible, as well, for the listener to be con- 
tinuously sensitive to this uninterrupted electric 
repulsion of Lust for Life. Van Gogh is not just 
a symbol of “‘moping melancholy and moon- 
struck madness”. To get some idea of his real life 
(and for the sake of the structural balance of 
the film) his humility, his tenderness and shyness 
must be shown too. And those who think of the 
artist only in terms of the restless flaming lemon- 
yellows as seen in his sunflowers, cornfields and 
in his “Yellow House’ with its powerful blue 
sky and parched pavements, cannot help but bow 
before the cool, delicate evergreens and shady 
trees of his “Public Gardens at Arles,” bow before 
the deep elegance of his ‘‘Montmartre’”, and be- 
fore the refined serenity of his “Landscapes with 
Cypresses near Arles”. 

The film Lust for Life makes Van Gogh a 
simple volcano which erupts not only lava but 
rocks as well. John Dewey in his “Art as Ex- 
perience” writes, “Even the volcano’s outburst 
pte-supposes a long period of compression, and, 
if the eruption sends forth molten lava and not 
merely separate rocks and ashes, it implies a trans- 


formation of original raw materials”. With the 
few exceptions of his very early works, Van 
Gogh made no brush stroke or pencil line that 
was not actuated by painstaking study and reflec- 
tion. However, nothing could be freer than his 
art, and this quality owes itself to his method of 
work. 


The Dutch painter belongs today to the line 
of determined artists who created with clear and 
distinct ideas deliberate, conscious and long- 
thought-out works. 


One asks how The New York Times could 
possibly state that this film is “magnificent” and 
“subtle”. The easy answer to this could possibly 
be found in the New York Times’ lack of dis- 
cernment as regards the novel of Irving Stone, 
which it has for a number of years praised highly. 
It has said that Irving Stone has ‘dramatized Van 
Gogh’s life with memorable artistry;” it has even 
found that the novel is as ‘fascinating as Julius 
Meir-Graefe’s Vincent”. Although subsequent re- 
search has corrected some of the conclusions pre- 
sented by the German critic, one feels extremely 
sorry that this brilliant stylist must endure com- 
parison with Irving Stone. 


The Dutch painter and his art are well ireated 
in another film entitled simply Van Gogh. Made 
in France with an intellective knowledge, this 
survey of the artist’s life and work shows taste, 
understanding and appreciation of this magnetic 
artist. The film is produced by the French art 
critic Gaston Diehl, directed by Alain Resnais 
with music by Jacques Besse. A companion art 
film called Paul Gauguin is also directed by Alain 
Resnais with Gaston Diehl as the researcher and 
music by Darius Milhaud. 


HAROLD LEONARD 


To receive a telegram, "Harold died this morning," is a shock to one who has grown depend- 
ent on the enthusiasms and talented energies of Harold Leonard. His death on November 10, 
1956, removed a valuable film-mind from a field that needed him badly. Without ever making 
a film, he placed the film world in his debt, from his first great contribution, directing the WPA 
project that produced The Film Index, to his last work, last spring, at the University of Califor- 
nia, organizing the first Japanese Film Festival in this country. There is no one to replace this 


selfless, persistent, good man. 
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CAROL REED IN THE 


OF HIS TIME 


ANDREW SARRIS 


PART ONE 


After World War II, the two principal revivals of 
creative film-making occurred in Italy and Britain. The 
Italian cinema was awakened from Fascism and florid 
Neapolitanism by Rossellini, De Sica, Zampa, Visconti, 
Castellani, and Malaparte. The movement represented 
by these directors was designated as “neo-realism’”, a 
term with vague socio-aesthetic connotations. The Brit- 
ish film renaissance was led by David Lean, Laurence 
Olivier, the team of Powell and Pressburger, the Boult- 
ing Brothers, and above all by Carol Reed, a conven- 
tional pre-war director who had gradually attained 
artistic maturity. 

While the Italian neo-realists worked with contem- 
poraneous material written directly for the screen, Brit- 
ish directors turned to the classics of Shakespeare and 
Dickens, the psychological novels of F. L. Green, Gra- 
ham Greene, Nigel Balchin, Rumer Godden, and Joseph 
Conrad, and the romances of Wells, Coward, and Rat- 
tigan. Layers of form and style separated British films 
from the raw newsreel immediacy of Open City and 
Paisan. Similarly, a concern with individual responsi- 
bility in a relatively stable society drew British film- 
makers away from the Marxian determinism of Bicycle 
Thief and Shoe Shine. 


Carol Reed, more than any other director, has occupied 
the middle ground between Italian neo-realism and 
British formalism. His films deal mainly with contem- 
porary situations in which the individual is morally 
liable for his actions, and cannot in any way be absolved 
by the evils of his environment. This synthesis of 
modern society with the ancient conscience of man dark- 
ens Reed’s films with a deep moral pessimism tinged 
with irony. 

Reed’s art is not rooted in an 2 priori aesthetic such as 
that which guided many of the neo-realists, but is instead 
a series of pragmatic responses to the problems of each 
individual film. Reed has never been a member of the 
avant-garde, and there is no single stylistic element that 
dominates his films. In twenty years of film-making, 
he has borrowed, refined, and perfected many of the 
mannerisms of other directors, but in the process of 
assimilation, he has devised a personal mode of expres- 
sion that complements his unique sensibility. 

Although Reeds’ apprenticeship was served in the 
hack cinema, his career displays a measure of artistic 
continuity. Even in his earliest films, it is possible to 
detect a growing cinematic fluency on the periphery of 
routine plot material. A scene here, an image there, 
small advances in milieu and montage, minor elisions 
of obligatory dialogue, a more precise logic of camera 
movements, and a greater variety of set-ups all signify 
Reed’s steady progress towards control of his medium. 
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CONTEXT 


Beginnings 

Reed’s first efforts, in 1936, Midshipman Easy and 
Laburnum Grove, received respectable notices in the 
British press, though neither film had any impact (or 
much distribution) on the international scene. Reed was 
then thirty, with little previous cinematic experience. 
Both films were inexpensive productions geared for the 
British market; both had unexpected merit. Midshipman 
Easy exhibited a flair for the picturesque while in La. 
burnum Grove, Reed triumphed over the theatrical stasis 
of J. B. Priestley’s play by photographing the vestigial 
manor pretensions of its suburban characters through 
over-stuffed gardens encroaching on cluttered interiors. 

With Talk of the Devil in 1937, Reed reinforced the 
blatant melodramatics of the plot with a well-observed 
coastal background. Reed's use of natural sets thereafter 
was influenced by the British documentary school of 
Wright, Grierson, Rotha, Jennings and others. Super- 
ficially at least, the documentary in Britain was a reaction 
against the glossy studio sets and drawing room clap- 
trap which was not even efficient enough to challenge 
Hollywood. Thus, Reed’s post-war passion for location 
shooting had its roots planted long before the advent 
of neo-realism, the more doctrinaire elements of which 
he never adopted. 

Bank Holiday, released that same year, provided a 
broader canvas for Reed’s special talent for detail. From 
an obvious Grand Hotel plot of strangers thrown to- 
gether at a seaside resort during the August Bank Holi- 
day, Reed captured the gentle absurdity of milling 
crowds thrust about by the vagaries of the weather. 
Here, Reed approached a level of documentary percep- 
tion that called for a more impressive theme. The love 
story enacted by Margaret Lockwood and John Lodge 
(later Governor of Connecticut) was too contrived, and 
although many of the scenes were imaginatively staged, 
much of the scenario played like an early edition of 
the Huggetts. 

By the end of 1938, Reed had reached his quantita- 
tive peak. No Parking in 1937, Climbing High, A Girl 
Must Live, and Penny Paradise, all in 1938, failed to 
enhance his prestige. Climbing High, a custard pie ve- 
hicle for Jessie Matthews, is probably his worst film. 
Reed was now turning out movies at the rate of three 
a year with little time for retakes and insufficient foot- 
age for creative cutting. Reed’s name meant almost 
nothing abroad where the British cinema was represent- 
ed somewhat feebly by the work of Hitchcock, Korda 
and Asquith. 


Thesis versus Irony 


Reed received his first major assignment in 1939 
when he directed an adaptation of A. J. Cronin’s novel 
of British coal miners, The Stars Look Down with a cast 


including Michael Redgrave, Margaret Lockwood (a 
perennial Reed heroine), Emlyn Williams, Nancy Price 
and Edward Rigby. The central theme of the film is 
the traditional conflict of labor and management which 
culminates in a tragic disaster in the pits. The hero, 
played by Michael Redgrave, foresees the disaster, but 
his educational and marital failures prevent him from 
altering the situation. 

When the hero realizes that his father is hopelessly 
trapped in the mine, he is consoled by a previously skep- 
tical union leader with a cosmic metaphor: “The world 
is a wheel; your turn will come.”” What is interesting 
about the scene is the delivery of the metaphor—the 
actor throws it away with a sing-song rhythm and an 
even inflection neither rising nor falling for untoward 
emphasis. 

This quiet, apparently casual treatment of crucial dia- 
logue is repeated in the climactic sequence of the mar- 
riage plot when the hero responds in a low, dull voice 
to the nervous explanations of his wife's lover (Emlyn 
Williams). After a sudden, startling blow on the lover’s 
jaw, the hero walks slowly to his wife's bedroom where 
he quietly tells her that he 1s leaving her. In both 
scenes, Redgrave looks away from the person with whom 
he is conversing, and in that manner intensifies the fatal 
urgency of the dialogue. 

These three scenes indicate more than the usual Brit- 
ish restraint; this is directorial modulation of the high- 
est order, and the beginning of Reed's oblique treat- 
ment of human confrontations. Reed’s control of ac- 
complished actors like Michael Redgrave and Emlyn 
Williams is impressive at this stage of his career. 

One other scene deserves mention for its audacious 
symbolism. While a calculating girl is seducing the 
hero, the camera moves to a rain-splashed window where 
two streaks of water slowly merge into one. However 
forced this imagery may be, it marks Reed as a director 
searching for visual forms of expression. 

Elsewhere, The Stars Look Down reveals glaring 
flaws in technique and organization. The film breaks 
down into the episodic components of the novel without 
providing meaningful cinematic transitions. There is a 
lack of unity between the personal plot and the central 
theme. The disaster scenes compare unfavorably with 
those in Pabst’s Kameradschaft (1932) although Pabst 
was aided by the more dramatic subject of international 
brotherhood. Pabst’s editing is far superior to Reed’s 
at this juncture, but Reed’s treatment of scenes displays 
a subtler sensibility. Where Pabst underlines, Reed 
underplays. Essentially a propagandist, Pabst is more 
suited to thesis films than Reed, whose sense of irony 
fits mischievously under the surface of social platitudes. 
Reed and Hitchcock 

Night Train, released the same year, was a skillful 
imitation of Hitchcock's The Lady Vanishes (1938) 
down to the comedy relief of the cricket plot engagingly 
tepeated by Basil Radford and Naunton Wayne. Again, 
as with The Stars Look Down, it is possible to derogate 
Reed’s effort in comparison with that of a more experi- 
enced director. Night Train, like The Lady Vanishes, 


is refreshingly tongue-in-cheek about its spy plot. Hitch- 
cock’s superior technique manifests itself in the hand- 
ling of the moving train common to both films and in 
the relative balances of comedy and suspense. The Lady 
Vanishes captures the rollicking feeling of a train from 
the inside; Night Train relies excessively on exterior 
establishing shots and fails to convey the lurch and 
snap of the rails in the inner compartments. 

Hitchcock blends his comedy with his suspense while 
Reed merely alternates the two. The difference is one 
of editing and timing. Hitchcock’s laughs are nervously 
dissipated before they can kill the rhythm of the action; 
Reed pauses for each delayed laugh until the tension is 
drained away. In the trivial realm which both films in- 
habit, Reed must be conceded the better show with fire- 
arms and a far more satisfying chase climax. 

In 1940, Reed turned to courtroom melodrama with 
The Girl in the News. Much of the periwigged trial 
staging is indistinguishable from numerous other prod- 
ucts of that genre. Reed’s ominous use of a cat as both 
a tracking device for camera movement and an unre- 
strained element of suspense foreshadows the eerie feline 
movement in his post-war thriller, The Third Man, and 
is reminiscent of the cat stalking an empty room in 
Bank Holiday. 

The Girl in the News is graced with an exciting per- 
formance by Emlyn Williams whose hand-beating break- 
down in the witness box chills the onlooker with an 
unexpected sensation of pity and terror worthy almost 
of tragedy rather than contrived melodrama. Once more, 
the skillful treatment of individual scenes is vitiated by 
flaws in the editing and pacing of the film as a whole. 
Kipps and Pitt 

Reed’s next effort that same year was an adaptation 
of the H. G. Wells novel, Kipps. Wells’ lower middle- 
class novels have never been ideal for the screen, ending 
as they do in the limbo of anti-climax to which all 
middle-class people are consigned after a brief fling 
with their impulses. Working in this trough of human 
destiny, Reed invests his class-prostrated characters with 
sympathetic aspirations. 

The film is constructed around Michael Redgrave’s 
characterization of Kipps, the cockney draper’s assistant 
who inherits a fortune, is swindled out of it by a family 
of impoverished socialites, and finally finds his niche 
with a girl of his own class. Reed develops his char- 
acter in a series of subtly charged scenes in which Kipps 
reveals more and more of his humble nobility. 

Kipps remains interesting today because of its unde- 
niable cinematic qualities and its low key of character- 
ization. Although there is little indication that Reed 
identifies with Kipps, there is nothing condescending in 
the director’s manner. A sensibility is at work here, an 
objective sensibility that looks at people from the out- 
side and yet treats them with dignity and compassion. 

Reed’s camera has never been quite as adventurous 
before as it tracks its hero from unexpected angles and 
viewpoints. Unfortunately, Reed's cutting is not yet 
adequate to the task of reinforcing his actors with a dis- 
tinctive visual rhythm. He is still slowed down by 
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broadly played comic scenes, although the subtler com- 
edy of the film as a whole comes through. 

Reed’s last film before his tour of military duty was 
a historical treatise on the Napoleonic Wars entitled 
The Young Mr. Pitt. Much of the scenario plays like a 
topical allegory in which the arch-demon is transferred 
from Niirnberg to Corsica. Most of the action is con- 
fined to Parliament and a comfortable armchair on 
Pitt’s ancestral estate. Reed does create a rowdy par- 
liament, but the constriction of sets coupled with the 
monotonous agony of Pitt’s martyrdom results in pon- 
derous cinema. 


Patriotic Consummation 

During World War II, Reed directed three films for 
the military: The New Lot, The Way Abead, and The 
True Glory. The New Lot had been intended as a train- 
ing film, but after an enthusiastic response from army 
audiences, it was later expanded into The Way Ahead. 
The script was written by Eric Ambler and Peter Usti- 
nov, and a company of British actors headed by David 
Niven (and including Ustinov) portrayed the mixed 
army of civilians and professional soldiers in the com- 
mon cause. Reed paced the film so slowly that the ennui 
and anticipation of war was communicated to the audi- 
ence, but sudden, infrequent spurts of activity—a sink- 
ing, a battle, a barracks brawl—confirmed Reed's delib- 
erate control of his material. 

In 1945, Reed collaborated with Garson Kanin on an 
Anglo-American summary of the invasion of Europe, 
The True Glory. Reed and Kanin edited miles of off- 
cial war films, spliced the chosen footage with war 
maps, and concluded with the horrors of liberated con- 
centration camps. Aside from the opportunity it gave 
Reed to experiment with montage, The True Glory was 
meaningful as an act of social catharsis. His prestige as 
a national director now enabled him to impose his ironic 
temperament on themes that did not require patriotic 
conformity. 


Odd Man Out 


Through 1946 and 1947, Reed labored on an adapta- 
tion of Odd Man Out, F. L. Green’s novel of the last 
night in the life of an Irish revolutionary. Reed shot 
on location in Belfast with a large cast headed by James 
Mason, Kathleen Ryan, F. J. McCormick, Robert New- 
ton, and a contingent of the Abbey Players. His cam- 
eraman, Robert Krasker, had been hailed for his pho- 
tography in Lean’s Brief Encounter. William Alwyn 
contributed an ambitious musical score with separate 
leit-motifs for the three central characters — Johnny, 
Kathleen, Shell. Green and Robert Sherriff collaborated 
on the screen play which went through many interest- 
ing revisions before it came to the screen. Every aspect 
of production stamped Odd Man Out as a major project, 
and it is impossible to evaluate this film without con- 
sidering all its technical resources. 

During the years of Reed’s commercial apprenticeship 
and war service, the British film industry had nurtured 
an army of artists and technicians who suddenly emerged 
after the war in complete command of their medium. 
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For the first time, British films could match and even 
surpass Hollywood's vaunted technical proficiency. With 
the financing of Rank, Korda, and Del Guidice behind 
them, British directors could deal with ambitious sub. 
jects which would have been unthinkable projects in 
the thirties. It is interesting to note that when the 
financing diminished, the British cinema returned to 
little films with negligible international prestige. 

To the size of the British film industry, Reed added 
the genius of his visual imagination. Odd Man Out is 
the definitive night film of a city. Few other films have 
ever captured the special quality of the glazed outlines 
of dimly-lit streets and buildings. Reed is so completely 
in control of the surface of his film that its underlying 
implications tend to be overshadowed in the flow of 
images. 

Odd Man Out is a symphony of human relationships, 
some intimate, some casual, some merely incidental to 
the atomistic rhythms of the city. The hero, Johnny 
McQueen, is a forlorn political figure transformed by 
impending death into the conscience of those he en- 
counters. As he plods his way through the streets, rain 
and then snow alter the texture of the city and drive 
the people indoors. The hero’s death-walking silhouette 
becomes the dominant shape and symbol. The town 
clock tolls regularly until midnight when death is con- 
firmed, and the ultimate design of the film is completed. 

The first part of Odd Man Out has the speed and 
tension of a thriller as Johnny McQueen and three of 
his subordinates raid a mill, kill a guard, and go their 
separate ways after Johnny is wounded, and then desett- 
ed through the ineptitude and blustering indecision of 
his followers. Amid chases, police blocks, and gunplay, 
the quiet elements of conscience enter the film in the 
person of a little girl on a roller skate, and then two 
furtive lovers, who enter the shelter where Johnny is 
hiding, and then hurriedly withdraw. 

When Johnny finally leaves the shelter, the tension 
begins to slacken as the physical dynamics of the chase 
are muffled by the brooding implications of approach- 
ing death. The major human participants in Johnny's 
fate appear: A police constable, Johnny's sweetheart, a 
ragged bird-peddler, a mad artist, an unfrocked doctor, 
and a kindly but ineffectual priest. 

The constable embodies the law of the established 
society, and pretends to be unconcerned with problems 
of good and evil. The priest wishes to save Johnny's 
soul by persuading him to repent of his crime and sut- 
render to the police. The mad artist longs to paint the 
death in his eyes, while the doctor wants to patch up 
his body for the executioner. 


It is in the girl, Kathleen, and the bird-peddler, Shell, 
that the film achieves its dramatic power and moral 
paradox. All the other characters are motivated by the 
demands of their social image. Law, medicine, att, 
religion, and instinctive middle-class non-involvement 
with one’s fellow man predetermine their reaction to 
Johnny. Kathleen and Shell are isolated from such 
considerations. Kathleen’s love takes the form of 4 
death wish. She would rather kill Johnny and herself 


than surrender him to others. Her fanatical romanticism 
blinds her to the fact that she is depriving Johnny of the 
last vestiges of moral choice. Her noble act of self- 
sacrifice finally destroys Johnny as a tragic hero. 

Ultimately, it is Shell, the impoverished bird-peddler, 
the least of the characters in terms of social involvement, 
who assists Johnny as part of a moral commitment to 
another human being. What gives Shell’s action its 
purity is his refusal to accept the inevitability of John- 
ny's death. Johnny's claim to life is meaningful only 
to Shell who, of all the characters, has the vaguest no- 
tions of the price society exacts from its members. 

Odd Man Out is a tragedy without a tragic hero. 
Johnny’s downfall is caused not by his own flaws, but 
by the weaknesses and inhibitions of others in a society 
brutalized by a spurious sense of order. Reed seems in- 
tolerant of certain human weaknesses—drink, cowardice, 
and self-deception. Perhaps his not being Irish pre- 
vents him from romanticizing these weaknesses in the 
manner of Sean O’Casey. In fact, Reed makes a con- 
scious effort to universalize his theme by being vague 
about the specific issues of the Revolution, and by elim- 
inating the parochial expressions and mannerisms of the 
Irish people. 

The major flaws in the film arise from Reed’s un- 
successful attempts to explore Johnny subjectively 
through the projection of his hallucinations. Reed’s 
trick effects—faces framed in beer bubbles and a swirl- 
ing procession of garish paintings—call attention to 
themselves as directorial devices. Reed photographs 
unreality with a meticulous precision that is fatal to the 
illusion. Reed obviously lacks the subjective insight ot 
such directors as Carné and Sjéberg. Reed's objective 
sensibility operates deductively on the outer manifesta- 
tions of inner stress and turmoil. His characters share 
a common world viewed through the impersonal con- 
sciousness of the camera. The advantage of this ap- 
proach lies in the intact moral structure that exists for 
all men. No special concessions are granted to those 
with a personal vision of the universe, and it is thus 
possible to pass judgment on all the characters in Odd 
Man Out except the enigmatic Christ-figure of Johnny 
McQueen. He alone exists beyond the good and evil of 
objective reality, beyond the reach of Reed’s probing 
camera. 

Odd Man Out is a directot’s film from start to finish. 
Every crowd effect is deliberately composed to create a 
contrapuntal beat to the main action. Reed uses chil- 
dren as indifferent life forces to the impending death 
in their midst. Just when Reed has achieved a nine- 
teenth century flavor with deserted streets and occa- 
sional horse-drawn coaches, he suddenly thrusts his 
heroine into a hall jammed with American servicemen 
jitterbugging to an almost insanely strident brass accom- 
paniment. When she leaves the hall, she has, in effect, 
renounced her place in the modern world for the intense 
romanticism of a bygone age. This is the most moving 
quality of Odd Man Out—its aura of the past, of lost 


= and romantic love and the mystic intensity of 
eath, 


Reed’s technique is constantly alive to the potentiali- 
ties of the sound film. Not only does he modulate his 
dialogue in the manner foreshadowed in The Stars Look 
Down; he controls the level of all natural sounds, am- 
plifying the clatter of footsteps in the robbery scene, 
and muffling the tread of police cars in the closing 
sequences. 

Reed has developed a personal mannerism of editing 
away from climaxes, sustaining tension beyond the 
logical point of impact. When two rebels are shot 
down in the street, Reed cuts quickly behind a closed 
door to the woman who informed on them. When the 
camera cuts back to the bodies, the constable and the 
woman are already advancing the action to a new area 
of betrayal. In conversational scenes, Reed’s cross-cut- 
ting creates a rhythmic shifting of angles that is inte- 
gtated with logical movements within each frame. His 
use of slow dissolves at this stage is competent but con- 
ventional, and there are a few showy camera effects 
that seem frankly experimental. 


Although Carol Reed has not yet reached his tech- 
nical zenith as a director, his handling of actors is almost 
faultless. From the key performance and presences of 
James Mason, Kathleen Ryan, and the late F. J. McCor- 
mick down to the movement of the most transient extra, 
the key of ensemble acting is never out of tune with 
Reed's conception of his theme. The only controversial 
performance is that of Robert Newton as the mad artist, 
and here Newton’s tendency to overplay can be traced 
to Reed’s intentionally grotesque design of the character. 

Odd Man Out had a mixed reception in Europe and 
America. It was denied a prize at one festival on the 
grounds that it was anti-communist propaganda. Ameri- 
can critics approached it as an inferior imitation of John 
Ford's The Informer. One critic, still under the spell 
of neo-significance, complained that the Irish revolution 
was not a timely, hence not a suitably controversial sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, Carol Reed's reputation as a major 
director of great promise had been firmly established. 

(Part II will cover the period from Fallen Idol to 
Trapeze.) 
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A survey taken on location: 


SWEDISH CINEMA-CLASSIC BACKGROUND 
AND MILITANT AVANTGARDE 


EDOUARD LAUROT 


September 2 


.. . The afternoon was cool but sunny. I went for a 
swim in the miniature fjords of the Stockholm Archi- 
pelago. My company of Swedish students was mixed, 
the rocky cove discreetly sheltered, and bathing suits— 
as the men soon agreed—superfluous. This conclusion 
provoked some demure hesitation among the girls: one 
of them muttered a few words about going to the public 
beach at Saltsjibaden, another one said that perhaps the 
water was too cold anyway. But their indecision did not 
last long. A slim vikingblonde paleontology graduate 
took off her clothes and shouted to us as she dove in, 
“Why not?—let’s show the foreigners we can live up 
to our movies!” ... 


From a visitor's journal 


Whatever its artistic value, a Swedish film today is 
likely to be viewed, by both critics and public of the 
world, not in the historic perspective of that country’s 
outstanding classics but in a context of films it has re- 
cently produced. It is enough to pronounce the word 
“Swedish” to provoke smiles of complicity on the part 
of the casual film-goer or, in the case of an initiated 
critic, enthusiastic references to “photographic quality,” 
“landscape acting,” “thematology of fundamentals,” and 
so on. The facile renown won by recent Swedish films 
abroad is responsible for the fact that when Hun Dansar 
en Sommar was made, a South American refused to dis- 
tribute it unless nude scenes were added. An American 
distributor in Los Angeles intercalated “extra nudes” 
in Monica, a film directed by Ingmar Bergman. Molan- 
der, famous for his drawing-room style, is being forced 
by his producer to incorporate “some nature” in Song 
of Red Flower. And the actress Anita Bjérk, whom we 
know from Fréken Julie, will have to be seen swimming 
naked in a film shortly to be released. 


Yet, apart from a handful of specialists, few people 
outside of Sweden realize that candid eroticism is only 
one of those traditionally Swedish cinematic elements 
that have of late become the object of commercial ex- 
ploitation. Such unmistakable characteristics as the 
poetic use of landscape, the strikingly expressive camera 
composition, the quasi-diaphanous quality of the pho- 
tography, the preoccupation with meta-realities—to men- 
tion only a few—along with the boldness in treating 
intimate themes and scenes have been consciously and 
calculatingly borrowed by present-day producers from 
the masterpieces of the early Swedish cinema. A cursory 
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retrospective glance will permit us to trace these authen- 
tically Swedish characteristics to films that have by now 
fallen into popular oblivion. 

The first Swedish films of quality appeared as early 
as 1917 with the work of Seastrém and Stiller. Arne’s 
Treasure (1919), based on a novel by Selma Lagerléf, 
is remarkable for its lyrical naturalistic feeling, its libera- 
tion from studio conditions (all shots were made out- 
doors in natural settings) and an atmosphere created 
with indigenous features of the Swedish landscape. 
Noteworthy for its enthrallingly visionary character, 
Seastrém’s The Phantom Chariot expresses a metaphysi- 
cal theme through truly avantgarde techniques: double 
exposures, dissolves, transitions and editing methods un- 
precedented at the time and yet so skillfully employed 
that the film has since become a source of cinemato- 
graphic inspiration to numerous film-makers. In 1924 
Stiller made Gésta Berling, an epic based on Lagerléf's 
homonymous novel, and therein provided Garbo with 
her screen debut. This film ends the so-called Golden 
Era of Swedish cinema (1920-25), a period marked by 
an unusually realistic manner of acting; by outstanding 
photography, both technically and aesthetically; by an 
interpenetration of landscape and human beings; by, 
above all, the discovery of purely cinematic means for 
expressing the fundamental aspect of the Swedish na- 
tional soul—the world of fairy tales rendered in a 
literature ever conscious of the metaphysical dimension 
of life. This elemental humanity conveyed through re- 
fined technique is responsible for the universal and im- 
perishable quality that the best of the Swedish films 
Possess even today. 

After a period of stagnation (1930-40) in which few 
and insignificant films were produced, the early forties 
witnessed the coming to prominence of several new 
names: Alf Sjéberg, Ingmar Bergman, Hasse Ekman, 
Arne Matson and Arne Sucksdorff. This decade is noted 
for Sjéberg’s Himlaspelet, a filmic version of a Swedish 
folk-morality play based on Rune Lindstrém, and for 
Sjéberg’s best film of this period, Only a Mother, which 
deals with the historic struggle for freedom waged by 
the serfs against the rich landowners. Only a Mother 
displays a mastery of visual and rhythmic composition 
and, in its emphatic treatment of a social problem, 
pointed a future direction for the Swedish cinema. At 
that time Swedish literature and poetry were awakening 
to a new preoccupation with the more universal issues 
of la condition humaine and, gradually, Swedish cinema 
was freed from its provincialism. As a consequence of 
influences from abroad, ideologies of social engagement 
and concepts of the cinema’s social function came to be 
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accepted not only by enthusiastic film-makers but also by 
some of the producers themselves. This advancement 
made it possible for many directors to deal openly with 
subjects and themes previously neglected. A number of 
these films are reminiscent of the French cinema of the 
thirties with its accents of ‘dark poetry” and its critical 
realism. Typical of this period were Bergman's Ship to 
Indialand and Prison; Ekman’s Girl with Hyacinth and 
It Rains on Our Love; Sjéberg’s Torment and Miss Julie; 
Matson’s Wild Birds and Bread of Love; Sucksdorft’s 
City Sleeps. 

Parallel to these achievements there has been crystal- 
lizing in Sweden (as in other parts of the world) a dif- 
ferentiation between purely commercial films and inde- 
pendently produced films whose primary aim is to use 
cinema as a form of artistic expression. Arabesque 1 
and 2 by Haultermann appeared as early as 1920. In 
1930 Gésta Hellstrom made a short experimental film, 
Tango, relying on a montage technique derived from 
the Russian school of editing. The film critic Gert 
Aosten made a few short lyrical film-poems in a style 
recalling Menilmontant. A soft lyrical grayness pervades 
November (1939), one of the earliest Swedish attempts 
at self-expression. In 1945 Midvinterblot was shot, a 
film that produces a compelling impression of Scandi- 
navian coldness. Its story, set in the Bronze Age, cen- 
ters upon a grim depiction of a midwinter blood sacrifice. 
The crucial scenes convey a powerful sense of primeval 
desolation and metaphysical anguish, an effect enhanced 
by the film’s dark texture and sharp contrasts of black 
and white. A continuous drumbeat never rises to ecstasy 
but in a monotonous cadence renders the oppressive fear 
of the participants in the sacrifice, and the sacrificial 
blood, splashed onto the naked chests of the women, 
appears as a symbol of yearning for the warm pulsation 
of life. 

Other sponsored films, both shorts and features, are 
of some interest although less important—particularly 
The Train (1947) and To Kill a Child (1952). Also 
to this period belong Sucksdorff’s first short films: 
Shadows on the Snow and The Dream Valley, a story 
of adolescent love shot in the fjérds of Norway; Seagull 
(1944), an anti-Nazi film where the bird symbolizes 
the enemy; and A Divided World (1948), a film on 
animals, shot entirely in the studio. These films, al- 
though less famous than The Great Adventure, are of a 
higher artistic quality because they are less consciously 
“artistic,” more compact and, fortunately, free from the 
“animal psychologism” in the spirit of which The Great 
Adventure was conceived. A Divided World is com- 
parable, in its treatment of the child’s fantasy world, to 
Crin Blanc. 

An outstanding Swedish experimental production is 
After Dawn Falls the Dark (1946) by Rune Hagberg. 
This long feature film depicts the suicidal psychosis of 
the unresolved “‘odi et amo.” A notable use of sound 
track noise expresses the claustrophobia of a man en- 
closed in a room while the modernity of the house is 
seen as a source of oppression. There is also an unfor- 
gettable scene in which the protagonist sits helplessly 


weeping in an armchair while a smooth, impersonal 
voice on the radio reads Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” But, 
typifying the aftermath of success, Hagberg took to 
commercial film-making, was swallowed up by it and 
has done nothing worthy of comment since. 

While these precursors of contemporary Swedish 
cinema had worked on their own, they felt a need for 
more organized independent production and for an in- 
stitution that would create opportunities for experiment- 
ing film artists. In 1949, the pioneer organization 
Svensk Experimental Film Studio was formed. It was 
composed of young artists and beginning cineastes who 
set up as their objective the production of films of pri- 
marily artistic, rather than commercial, value. In order 
to facilitate production, the first aim of the group 
was a practical one: to establish a mutual cooperation 
plan in making films and sharing equipment. At 
that time no particular aesthetic was formulated or im- 
posed upon the members. One inspiring force, how- 
ever, was Mihail Livada, a Rumanian refugee, who to- 
gether with a poet, Ruth Hillarp, made a film in 8 mm., 
The Wonderful Encounter, an ironic surrealistic com- 
ment on sexual symbolism. Another surrealistic poem, 
The White Hands, featuring a modernized ‘Tristan and 
Isolde” motif, won first prize in the national competi- 
tion for “Film of the Year” in 1950. This official recog- 
nition marked the beginning of a new era in Swedish 
non-commercial production which had been hitherto 
limited to rather amateurishly made “family films.” 
After this ground-breaking event, there followed other 
films such as Hulle (Mask) which explores in a dryly 
intellectual manner the compulsive concentration of a 
student burying himself in his studies and gradually 
losing contact with life. Autumn (9.5 mm.), a sensitive 
though thin film-poem, has a romantic quality that is 
almost melancholy. Tema (Theme) derives a montage 
of rhythmic patterns from the circular movement of 
merry-go-rounds and cogwheels while the “How Long 
Blues” plays on the sound track. In the same year Livada 
made two more cineplastic films: Study in Color, a pat- 
tern film examining light reflections on different glass 
textures, and The Poet, the Spider and the Hand, a sut- 
realistic color experiment which attempts to express 
moods and states of mind by casting various colors onto 
human faces. 

Meanwhile, as its membership was expanding, the 
Svensk Experimental Film Studio continued to hold reg- 
ular meetings and film showings. Their first experi- 
mental efforts, although often quite primitive in quality, 
had nevertheless helped to establish in the group’s 
thinking a rigorously formulated set of aesthetic criteria 
with which to judge and raise the level of their films. 
A forum for the exchange of information and critical 
thought was needed and soon, within the nucleus of the 
group, a permanent publication was created. Its im- 
portance was heightened by the fact that the first and 
only Swedish film magazine of quality, “Biographbla- 
det, had that same year dissolved for lack of funds. 
In 1952, the Studio issued the first mimeographed num- 
ber of its official organ, ““Tidningen S.E.F.,”’ a monthly. 
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The first editors were Rolund Hegbun, H. Hjarten and 
Arne Lindgren—the prime movers of the group. From 
the outset, their journal presented analyses of classic and 
recent films, scenarios of film poems, essays on film 
theory and aesthetics, and advanced filmological studies. 
The editorial policy was uncompromisingly critical, di- 
rectly attacking the wholly commercial film and oppos- 
ing journalistic abuses of film criticism. It carried no 
commercial advertisements, was immediately and en- 
thusiastically received by independent film-makers and 
recognized by the established press. Through the sus- 
tained efforts of its publisher, Arne Lindgren, the maga- 
zine has maintained itself and recently has become a 
coordinating publication for the majority of film-makers 
in Sweden. 


These activities helped to establish the necessary aes- 
thetic standards of the group and the quality of their 
films was appreciably increased. House of Cards by 
Niels Olsen is an unassuming and straightforward psy- 
chological study of the relationship between a man and 
a woman, revealing subtle shifts and nuances in feeling; 
its symbolism is convincing and integrated with setting 
and situation. Lindgren in 1952 made Triangle Drama, 
a short film on Moline’s classic Swedish sculpture, ‘The 
Wrestlers”. It re-enacts the story told by the sculpture 
—that of the conflict between two Viking warriors, their 
savage duel and death. The statuary itself is animated 
by means of rapid editing toward the climax. This film 
received first prize as “Film of the Year.” 


Around that time, the writer and painter Peter Weiss 
began to devote himself exclusively to film. His short 
silent film Study I explores, in semi-documentary and 
surrealistic style, the recurrence of morning moods that 
are rendered by correspondingly recurrent glimpses of 
trivial matutinal activities. It has the dreamy and com- 
posed erotic atmosphere of his later films. Study II con- 
sists of twelve short tableaux; here already a distinct 
personal style becomes apparent. The tableaux rely 
largely on compositions within the frame, the texture 
employed being nude human beings and abstract shapes; 
just as in his paintings, Weiss shows a marked preoccu- 
pation with human limbs, heads, feet, palms of hands. 
The compositional arrangements are essentially static, 
and thus the introduction of slight movement, sparingly 
used throughout the film, concretizes the semi-abstract 
patterns into living, meaningful images. The slowness 
of movement, the bizarre surrealistic composition and 
the latent symbolism of attitudes and gestures make this 
film a convincing account of the hallucinatory states of 
half-waking consciousness. Study III, stylistically simi- 
lar to Study I, is a nightmarish portrayal of the pere- 
gtinations of a man tormented by the deadweight of his 
old personality. It differs, however—at least themati- 
cally—from the majority of subjective surrealistic film- 
poems in that it provides an emotional psychological 
release by allowing the protagonist to attain his free- 
dom. Weiss’ latest film, Interplay, is also a semi-abstract 
film; human bodies and faces are used abstractly to con- 
vey a tantalizing ambivalence of sexual attitudes. He 
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is at present experimenting with color in a cineplastic 
film where various transparent and semi-transparent 
textures are exploited through a technique of animated 
“collage.” Weiss, however, does not remain submerged 
in purely subjective expression; he has recently finished 
a naturalistic reportorial film on the plight of old men 
leading a quaint isolated life in the wasteland of the 
society which has disaffected them. 

In making any total evaluation of the Swedish film 
artists’ aesthetic contribution to cinematic art, it is nec- 
essary to view their achievement in the perspective of 
their economic and social position. Because of the dom- 
ination of commercialism, the film artist in Sweden, as 
in most countries, finds himself severed from the gen- 
eral public, and consequently, deprived of both moral 
gratification and financial support. On the other hand, 
the fact that so many independent film-makers have 
been recruited from the ranks of writers, painters, etc., 
contributes to the subjectivistic and personal character 
of the themes treated. Economic separation from society 
estranges the artist who then finds it difficult to approach 
society as a source of inspiration since he knows that 
his films will be accessible to only a small and atypical 
segment of it. What is more, the moral and psycho- 
logical alienation is aggravated by the lack of an autoch- 
thonous theoretical tradition. All this results in a nar- 
rowing down of the thematic range to the expression of 
personal moods or esoteric subjects. 

The lack of a native tradition in film aesthetics and 
the lack of engagement in the life of contemporary 
society relegates the film artist to the heavily exploited 
grounds of the cosmopolitan avantgarde. That is why 
a number of so-called experimental films made in Swe- 
den today still bear the stamp of foreign influence and 
alien traditions of long standing. 

It should be noted, however, that not all the Swedish 
independent films are imitative; some of them have 
shown boldness, originality and technical ingenuity. 
Moreover, the achievement of the independent group 
has not been limited to film production. Over the past 
three years this group has accomplished the task of 
changing the widespread prejudice against independent 
film production and has created a milieu critically con- 
scious of the exact value of its own productions. Re- 
peated appeals made to the government resulted this 
year in a grant of 4,000 kronor for studio expenses. 
One then can reasonably expect from this integrated 
and militant group of young film-makers achievements 
of equal importance in their creative work. 


Note: Many of the above mentioned experimental 
films are available for distribution. Interested persons 
may contact: Arbetsgruppen fér Film, Bravalgatan 5, 
Stockholm, Va att. A. Lindgren. 
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THE SILENT WORLD OF 
SLAPSTICK (1912-1916) 


MARK SUFRIN 


The world of silent screen comedy was an absurd, 
irrational exaggeration: where all the straggling emo- 
tions and physical action that we are involved with 
became synthesized, magnified, and given a vitality that 
occurred in a parabola of unparalleled violence, coin- 
cidence, improvisation, and nonsense. It emphasized 
the gothic elements of our own world and was perhaps 
a brilliant, intuitional warning of the danger ‘ahead. 
It cast off naivete, trustfulness, bathos, and demonstrated 
the fruits of childish cruelty and egotism with no curbs. 
It was a peevish anarchy against the strictures of a rea- 
sonable and machine-smooth world, without a hard- 
headed solution. The films were the spawning ground 
and gathering place for every unwanted person, embar- 
rassing situation, and bodily fright—a harvest of all 
the unpleasant relatives, the nameless social fears, and 
primitive residues of modern life. Sequestered in the 
dark of a movie theater, an audience was given large 
province, at last, to guffaw at the worst improbabilities 
of their own fate. 


Our memories of this world all begin with childhood. 
The background against which they played—Los An- 
geles in the innocent years before World War I—had 
the lonely, distant, corner-lot look of our youth; the 
haphazard, long-perspective feeling of a dream. The 
spacious streets with their stucco mansions, baroque re- 
productions of Spanish and Byzantine architecture, the 
old-fashioned frame houses, give the films a nostalgic- 
ally-felt criterion and become a myth employing the 
constellation of early life. The isolated child’s version 
of a city, with its melancholy sepia-coloring, makes us 
come to the films with a quality of personal relief: as 
though after a long journey, we had suddenly and sen- 
timentally come home. The world they lived in and 
the way they cavorted are ourselves with the safety of 
misty memory. 


The films were populated with scamps, scoundrels, 
demonic children, bumpkins, dumb “‘clucks,” cockeyed 
Romeos, prissy dandies, lecherous matrons, menacing 
fatties, doughy-faced innocents, gargantuan bullies, loll- 
ing Bathing Belles, and ludicrous Keystone Cops. 
Though the heroines were often wistful and beautiful 
(but dumb), the rest were freaks: titanic noses, tooth- 
less cretins, bandy-legs, great dripping fat, goggling 
eyes, underslung chins, enormous pot-bellies, pigmies, 
giants, sunken chests, twitching faces, fluttering ears, 
death-white chalked faces, baldies, improbable droop- 
ing moustaches and beards, and stark blacked eyes— 
everything bearable but objectionable. But their bodies, 
in contrast, were sly, nimble, acrobats’ bodies that per- 
formed miracles of hard athleticism, and served to trans- 
port the comic masks from adventure to adventure. It 


was a world presented and thrust at an audience with 
what was less wit than an outrageous, obstinate, and 
complete vulgarity. Space, Time, Logic were scattered 
to the wind, as was every human moral law or Pollyan- 
nish virtue. The comedies abrased reason and possessed 
the wild, larger-than-life movement and happening so 
dear to much of American humor. It carried on the 
traditions of circus, vaudeville, and burlesque; and the 
repertoire of jester, court-fool, and buffoon were paid 
homage, or added to with the employment of Twentieth- 
century utensils as comic props. Much of what we 
laugh at today and the catalogue of latter-day morals 
can be seen in origin in these mute, battering films that 
defied the temperate and sensible. 


Often, their distance from reality was increased by 
camera tricks. The action is often slow or rapid motion, 
defying all physical laws and making the viewer intent 
on either the sheer miracle of their grace, teasing him 
with the hesitant, magnified action of a pratfall, or in- 
volving him in a bewildering series of frenzied happen- 
ings that allow the impossible to take place without 
questioning its consequences. It was an inventory of 
boorish insult: the beloved fools that zig-zagged over 
the screen concentrated on the backside, the stomach, 
the noggin, the bosom. They pinched, socked, clubbed, 
kicked, shoved, and ogled each other in the elemental 
humor that has rocked humanity for ages. Dignity, 
manners, formality, intellect, proper dress, good looks, 
discussion, and moderation were OUT! IN: undress, 
bawd, leers, sentimentality, treachery, ridiculous chiv- 
alry, incongruity, discord, lechery, rivers of tears, and 
the implied sounds of a confused child’s world— 
YAWP! POW! PLOP! SCREEUNNCH! SNNORRT! 
GLAWKK! HOWL! OOOH! PRUNNNNK! In a 
world that threatened, their homely and insolent tricki- 
ness enabled them to function and keep alive; to run 
out of the distance of one flickering tale into the near- 
corner entrance of another, buffeted but unchanged. 


The comedies were devised and based on a theory of 
multiplication, paradox, and speed. Every aspect of 
life was crescendoed by a staccato tempo into its ver- 
sion of a spleenish lacerating world. It was a fantastic 
carnival: Motorcycles zoomed along telegraph wires or 
down waterfalls; trains swerved into the street and ran 
nevertheless; villains removed their whiskered disguises 
a dozen times during a scene; people leaped hundreds 
of feet; a battered flivver stopped and disgorged dozens 
of Cops, or went crashing through fences, homes, and 
warehouses, in and out rivers, exploding, rearing, losing 
its wheels and becoming a plow that furrowed down a 
main street; cars, bicycles, trollies converged on each 
other, then eased past, repeated the acticn back and forth 
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(by camera and laboratory tricks) in a visual palin- 
drome. There were split-second escapes—only to find 
some new hazard ahead; guns poured hundreds of bul- 
lets into countless unsuspecting backsides, the only effect 
of which was to make the victim perform a delicious 
balletic maneuver and scamper away. In its own senti- 
mental way, it prolonged the lore of popular Victorian 
fiction and theater: innocent damsels still languished in 
love, people in distress were rescued, the wronged were 
avenged; but in what treacherous paradoxes! The dam- 
sel languished after a pot-bellied, rheumy old man; the 
rescuer had to be rescued in turn and then would be 
embraced—and his watch stolen; and the avengers per- 
petrated the worst kind of humiliations and cruelties 
on the bullies. 

In those years—before the emergence of the major 
comic artists who were to become psychological arche- 
types for our time—there was only a conglomeration of 
simple-minded nymphs and satyrs, abstractions who 
lived with their emotions at skin level. They possessed 
enormous energy and vindictiveness, stupidity or credu- 
lousness, but with no definable ambition, pattern, or 
everyday human qualities. It was sheer nonsense, an 
intensified journey with a cast of characters that func- 
tioned like marionettes rebelling at the impulses trans- 
mitted by fate. They tried to take their “normal” pleas- 
ures, but improvisation and the hidden seeds of destruc- 
tion, in the guise of plot, created travesties of frustration 
and ribaldry that are an oblique, quick-accelerating com- 
ment on our own life and its farce. They inherited 
chaos in the form of banana skins, crashing roofs, bil- 
lowing smoke, sliding pianos, auto crashes, custard pies, 
ripping trousers, rolling pins, fly paper, flour paste, 
explosions, mad dogs, itching powder, fleas, thumb- 
tacks, and loose floor-boards. Their life was a riddle of 
perpetual annoyance, a smutty enigma and a defiance 
of all convention. 

The silence was a means for immense parodies out 
of which grew the gags. And the gags, whether con- 
cerned with a soulful ninny, a cooing Belle, or a huge- 
breasted matron, only served to drive the precision of 
actuality further from the audience’s consciousness. It 
was a perfect vehicle for the players, broad clowns re- 
ctuited from the mass theater. They were accustomed 
to thwacking a stooge, taking a pratfall, immersing in 
self-humiliation or bodily insult to others. They accept- 
ed their fate only a little unwillingly, fighting back 
with a mechanical insipidity against their oppressors— 
and in turn, adopting the role for a time. Dominated 
by lust, avarice, discomfort, they careened toward their 
desires with an anxious mania that absolved them of any 
social responsibility. Though they were part of a tradi- 
tion, it was probably the first public admission that this 
is the way people behaved (or would like to). Here, 
everyman had license to do precisely what he wanted. 
Taboos were broken, cuckolders slugged and shot, great 
sums of money stolen, heroines tied to railroad tracks, 
chicanery made operative, noble virtues ridiculed, trans- 
vestism made “comic,” backsides burned, envy and 
hatred made allowable. It reflected and criticized our 
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own anomalous civilization; the myth of a seedy middle. 
class already in decline, with the battle given over to 
the outcasts, freaks, knaves, and rakehells. It was an 
ultimate flight from social goals to social. breakdown, 
a precursor to currents of disaster. 

Dealing with a mechanized world, utilizing all mod- 
ern tools, techniques, weapons, and transportation, it 
hinted at the explosive quality of contemporary events. 
It was a world where the impossible became true and 
the usual was ridiculed. Actually, this creation of drolls, 
crackpots, and oddballs led us to the brink of disaster— 
but only to the brink. They enlarged frighteningly on 
the commonplace and were actually unconcerned with 
the platitudes of existence. It was an unsophisticated, 
child’s dream of action against the binding adult world: 
absolute freedom. They lashed out with a disturbing 
indifference, claiming preference for their own im- 
pulses and hostilities. It would be wrong to impute too 
much to the early slapstick comedy—to give it a wisdom 
and portent that it didn’t possess. But it would be 
equally foolish to ignore its implications. 

In the end, its fable quality subsumes everything else. 
Despite all the violence, the chases, the sluggings, the 
caddishness, the deformities, the shootings, and all the 
improbable violation of natural laws—nobody is hurt, 
no One continues to suffer, no one goes hungry, no one 
cries, and no one ever dies. As the screen irises into 
darkness, we half expect the characters to return and 
take a bow, holding their comic masks in hand, smiling, 
paying respects to their colleagues. They have taught 
us a painless lesson. We are thankful. The stringency, 
the little heed each man pays to the other, the coarse 
necessities—these stay with us. 
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GIANT. Directed by George Stevens; produced by Mr. 
Stevens and Henry Ginsberg (distributed by Warner Bros.) ; 
screen play by Fred Guiol and Ivan Moffat, from the novel by 
Edna Ferber; music, Dimitri Tiomkin; editing, William Horn- 
beck, A.C.E. In the cast: Elizabeth Taylor, Rock Hudson, 
James Dean, Carroll Baker, Jane Withers, Chill Wills, Mer- 
cedes McCambridge, Sal Mineo, Dennis Hopper, and others. 


The most disturbing fact about Giant is that George 
Stevens has spent two years faithfully transcribing Edna 
Ferber’s mediocre novel of Texas oil millionaires. What 
was false and pointless in the book—the melodramatic 
treatment of race prejudice, the womanly clichés of 
the family epic, the alien point of view, the oddly un- 
realized sexual triangle, the unfocused resolution of the 
plot, and the obvious contrasts of gentility and vulgar- 
ity—is equally false and pointless in the film. If Ste- 
vens intended Giant as a great work of art, serious 
doubts arise as to both his artistic judgment and his 
ability to rise above the level of his material. If, how- 
ever, he was more concerned with producing a commer- 
cial block-buster, he has probably succeeded, though 
this may depend partly on the extent of the posthumous 
adulation for the late James Dean. 

Yet, despite the deficiencies of the script, Stevens has 
captured the visual sweep of an epic. The pulsating 
rise of Texas from the cattle-conscious twenties to the 
oil-drenched fifties is recorded on the wide expanses of 
the Texas prairie. When Stevens is cutting back and 
forth from ranch to derrick, from cattle to oil trucks, 
from the ancestrally rich to the nouveau-riche, Giant 
comes to life as the saga of a society on the move. Un- 
fortunately, the characters seldom achieve a dramatic 
vitality commensurate with their epic surroundings. 


The three major characters lack both stature and de- 
velopment. Bick Benedict, the cattle-baron who marries 
a Maryland society belle, embodies the bigness of Texas. 
His bride, Leslie Lynnton, introduces the delicate, yet 
spirited charm of her liberal upbringing. Jett Rink, the 
ranch hand who strikes oil, is the outsider, the brooding 
menace, the adulterous overtone of the plot. These 
thumb-nail portraits describe the initial situation in 
Giant, a situation that fails to change in three hours 
and eighteen minutes. Bick Benedict adds a nasty 
streak of masculine superiority, his bride succumbs to 
it like a fool, and Jett Rink carries on in the degrading 
tole of the unrequited lover, but the interpersonal rela- 
tionships remain curiously static. 

Excellent casting is wasted in this quagmire of char- 
acterization. Elizabeth Taylor is most effective in the 
earlier sequences in which her delicate beauty is trans- 
planted from the rolling grass of fox-hunting country in 
Maryland to a blistering dust bowl in Texas. She is not 
an accomplished actress, but as in A Place in the Sun, 
Stevens has drawn out her most appealing qualities. As 
the film plods through three decades and blue-gray hair- 
powder is applied, she loses her basically youthful per- 
sonality without substituting any genuine maturity. 


Significantly, Stevens avoids any close-ups of her late 
middle-aged period. 

Rock Hudson projects the size and authority of Bick 
Benedict but he too is victimized by the age span of 
the film. The most fascinating performance in the film 
is given by James Dean as Jett Rink. He first appears 
on the screen with his face shrouded in a low-slung 
ten-gallon hat, glowering and muttering in the back- 
ground. Stevens tends to keep Dean in semi-obscurity 
through the remainder of the film, picking him up at 
odd moments for a brief, wordless suggestion of char- 
acter. The high points of Giant can all be attributed to 
Dean and Stevens, acting in concert for off-key effects. 

Dean’s best scene as an actor occurs in a room full 
of tense ranchers, jovially advising him to sell the land 
he has just inherited. Dean builds up the suspense with 
a fluttering series of chuckles, winks, and minor move- 
ments of his head. This is straight ‘“‘method’’ acting, 
and the only occasion in the film when Dean’s playing 
is not subdued by shadowy camera effects. Elsewhere, 
it is Dean’s sensual presence that Stevens exploits to 
enrich the texture of the central marital situation, 

Stevens dominates the most effective scenes with an 
epic design of long overhead shots which subordinates 
the actors to the spatial demands of their milieu. The 
portentous effect that is created by this technique serves 
to keep this overlong film from becoming visually mo- 
notonous. Stevens has not employed the striking slow 
dissolves and enormous close-ups which distinguished 
his work in A Place in the Sun. His editing is logical 
but never ostentatious. It is possible to detect symbolic 
linkage in some of the cutting—sudden close-ups of a 
spur striking against a horse’s flank convey the notion 
that the ranchet’s sister (Mercedes McCambridge) is 
transferring her hatred of the rancher’s bride to the 
bride’s horse. On the whole, however, Stevens creates 
his effects through a more subtle use of composition 
rather than montage. 


Unlike Kazan, Stevens does not manipulate his play- 
ers into one style of acting. He obtains conventional 
extroverted performances from Rock Hudson and Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, a compressed, explosive radio delivery 
of lines from Mercedes McCambridge, and a pair of 
actor's studio interpretations from James Dean and Car- 
roll Baker (the rancher’s daughter). Stevens does suc- 
ceed in standardizing the Texas twang among his cast, 
grafting as it were a distinctively regional personality 
on all his players. Yet, even with native Texans like 
Chill Wills and Jane Withers (adopted) in the cast, 
the most authentic regional characterizations are sup- 
plied by Dean and Miss Baker, which is another example 
of the superiority of art over life. 

In the absence of a cogent personal plot, the last part 
of Giant must be considered for its treatment of racial 
prejudice. Miss Ferber’s narrative gimmick was the 
presentation of this theme within the Benedict family. 
The son becomes a doctor to help the impoverished 
Mexican families in Texas, and compounds his idealism 
by marrying a Mexican nurse. When his wife is insulted 
in a hotel owned by Jett Rink, the son bursts in on a 
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public reception to demand an apology. He is foully 
beaten by the oil man and his henchmen. Bick Bene- 
dict comes to the defense of his son, but seeing that 
the drunken Rink is no match for him, he walks away. 
The next day, Bick engages in a wild brawl reminiscent 
of Shane with the bigoted owner of a diner to the juke 
box strains of “The Yellow Rose of Texas.” The film 
ends with a lingering shot of the two Benedict grand- 
children in the playpen, one cousin half-Mexican, the 
other defiantly Anglo-Saxon. 

Aside from the vulgarity of this treatment, there is a 
curious evasion of the more crucial aspects of prejudice 
in Texas and the South. The real pariahs of Texas are 
not the Mexicans, but the Negroes. Yet, the only Negro 
in Giant is the house servant in Leslie Lynnton’s home 
in Maryland. Even if this omission is justified as an 
indirect approach to the Negro problem, the approach 
itself is too frivolous and improbable for serious con- 
sideration. 

Giant fails ultimately because of its alien point of 
view. It is easy to disapprove of the bigotry, vulgarity, 
and unabashed materialism of Texas oil millionaires, 
but such disapproval does not necessarily imply an un- 
derstanding of their inner motivations. The exhilarat- 
ing awareness of money, the vast feeling of pride, the 
pathetic cultural self-consciousness, the almost mystic 
faith in rugged individualism, and the many defensive 
hostilities engendered by these attitudes, require the 
services of a more sensitive observer. 


ANDREW SARRIS 


VITELLONI. Directed by Federico Fellini; screen play by 
Federico Fellini, Ennio Flaiano, Tullio Pinelli; photography, 
Martelli, Trasatti, Carlini; music, Nino Rota. Released in 
USA by API-Janus. In the cast: Franco Interlenghi, Franco 
Fabrizi, Alberto Sordi, Leopoldo Trieste, Riccardo Fellini, 
Leonora Ruffo, Lida Baarowa, and others. 


When the advent of sound altered the fundamental 
aesthetics of the cinema as an art form, the admirers of 
Chaplin were the first to suffer. Although the special- 
ized techniques demanded by the addition of speech 
to the visual medium soon produced original and grati- 
fying artistic effects, they provided small compensation 
for audiences suddenly deprived of the greatest figure 
of the silent screen, the mime. In Chaplin’s creation 
of the mute tramp, the art of tragicomedy had reached 
its peak, as his 1931 masterpiece, City Lights, seemed 
designed to prove. In a world of silence, Chaplin's 
tragic clown achieved universal significance; but a vocal 
tramp was merely commonplace. As Chaplin declined, 
tragicomedy temporarily vanished from the screen. 

The art, however, was dormant rather than dead. 
Soon after the tramp’s demise, the figure of the tragic 
clown began to reappear in a new guise. Pagnol, by 
establishing an environment devoid of artifice, enabled 
Raimu to create a moving comic characterization as the 
Marseilles. barkeeper in Marius. Preston Sturges, by 
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basing his comedy firmly on the quirks and weaknesses 
of the human condition, made the protagonists of his 
best films so recognizable that at moments they ap. 
proached a level of pathos. Retrogressing into the 
romantic past, Ophuls introduced a tragicomic frame 
to the cycle of adult amour in La Ronde, and Jean-Louis 
Barrault, in Carné’s Les Enfants du Paradis, brilliantly 
recreated the character of the classic mime. Isolated as 
these instances were, they suggested the possibility of 
a new cinematic style, in which musical variations, a pre- 
cise rapid-cutting technique, and tonal modulations in 
dialogue could combine to supplement the efforts of 
gifted comic actors in creating a mood alternating mean- 
ingfully between hilarity and tears. 

Obviously, the effects demanded for a modern tragi- 
comic style are difficult for a director to achieve, requir- 
ing simultaneously from the artist a controlled appli- 
cation of all facets of the technical apparatus of the 
medium and a flair for comic pace and contrast which 
can only be intuitive. It is in exactly these effects, how- 
ever, that Federico Fellini excels. When Fellini's im- 
pressive La Strada first appeared, the director’s unusual 
gifts were clearly apparent. The universal theme im- 
plied by the title was underscored by Giulietta Mas- 
sina’s Chaplinesque conception of the feeble-minded 
waif, a figure at once comic and eloquently pathetic. 
This remarkable achievement suggested that Fellini be- 
longed among the foremost European directors. 

Fellini’s earlier Vitelloni is set in a provincial Italian 
town rather than along the symbolic open road of La 
Strada. Avoiding the studied poetic imagery of the lat- 
ter film, Vitelloni is at once a subtler and a more per- 
ceptive work. The protagonists, no longer alienated 
from the conventions of civilization, are now isolated 
within the social organism. Existing under the watchful 
observation of family and friends, these vitelloni, too 
young to have fought in the war but old enough to have 
suffered its consequences, are trapped in a wasteland of 
their own devising. 


The young wastrels chosen to represent the modern 
generation in Vitelloni are carefully differentiated as 
illustrations of Fellini’s ambitious theme. Fausto, mock- 
ingly described as the “animalistic male”, is wholly pre- 
occupied with his sexual conquests; although he is de- 
voted to the naive and pretty girl he was forced to 
marry, he is constitutionally incapable of fidelity. Leo- 
poldo, ostensibly the intellectual of the group, hungers 
for the glamorous world of the artist but retires from 
the harsher realities of that environment to seek con- 
solation in a surreptitious affair with a chambermaid. 
Alberto, the clown (whose guise is closely linked with 
that of Gelsomina in La Strada), is a foolish, outwardly 
gregarious, internally tormented introvert unable to 
comprehend the meaninglessness of his existence. The 
observer, Moraldo, is the only member of the group 
troubled by a moral conscience, but he can only return 
hopefully to the optimistic dreams of childhood in an 
attempt to justify his inaction. These young men, their 
thinking molded erratically by Hemingway, Nietzsche, 
and the Hollywood Myth, dream of big-game hunting 
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in Africa with Esther Williams, but settle for a drunken 
evening at the local pool hall. They are prevented from 
resorting to violence as a means of Existentialist self- 
expression only because of the inordinate run of bad 
luck which invariably accompanies their ventures. 
Fausto’s romantic orgies, if not frustrated at the outset, 
are promptly discovered by his wife, and his one expeti- 
mental attempt at criminal activity—stealing a religious 
statue from a former employer whom he had failed to 
cuckold—tresults in a total debacle. When Leopoldo’s 
playwriting efforts are encouraged by a decrepit old 
tragedian, his triumph is soon negated by the revelation 
of the actor’s sexual degeneracy. Even the minute de- 
tails of living are marked by ludicrous failure. Moraldo, 
after offering a cigarette as a gesture of friendship to 
a small boy, is humiliated to discover he is out of 
tobacco; when Alberto faces a family crisis which robs 
him of his support and seems destined to change the 
course of his life, he is ignominiously dressed in clown’s 
attire, too drunk to understand the significance of the 
moment; on a drive through the country, the idlers 
raucously mock a group of Communist road workers, 
only to have their car stall a few yards away. Under 
these conditions, when decisive action seems meaning- 
less and efforts even toward pleasure for its own sake 
are frustrated by a clearly hostile society, the path to 
lethargy is marked. 

Fellini is incisive in mocking the empty pretensions 
of these youths, and employs a series of trenchant sym- 
bolic images to illustrate this contemporary wasteland. 
When a chaotic outdoor party is interrupted by a storm, 
the director contrasts the wild revelry of a night club 
suddenly packed by an exhilarated throng with the deso- 
lation of the abandoned rain-drenched square. A series 
of strikingly original visual images amplify the theme: 
a drunken clown dancing with a grotesque hollow mask 
to the off-key strains of a dated popular song; an over- 
sexed youth in a movie theatre simultaneously caressing 
his gentle bride and propositioning a lurid brunette in 
the adjoining seat; the village idiot crooning happily to 
a tinseled statue on a windswept beach. 

The distinction of Vitelloni, however, lies beyond 
the symbolism, in Fellini’s understanding of his char- 
acters, and his unusual sympathy for their problems. 
The rich comedy of this film is intensified by the com- 
passion of the director's approach. There have been 
many faithless lovers on the screen, but the childish 
Fausto, whose delighted pleasure in a successful attempt 
at seduction turns immediately to overwhelming remorse 
over the teafs of his betrayed bride, is a unique and 
memorable characterization. Fausto’s elementary emo- 
tions ‘obey the fundamental laws of self-preservation: 
whenever one of his offenses is revealed to his wife or 
father, he reacts with a sickly smile of denial, and runs 
for the nearest exit—but, if the revelation comes at 
dinner time, he is careful to finish his spaghetti first. 
Any threat of punishment for his actions is greeted with 
4 prompt, sincere, and meaningless promise to reform. 
It is this air of guileless innocence which provides the 
final note of horror for his bride, who could forgive 


him for anything else, but cannot bear the sight of him 
sleeping happily in the wake of her anguish. Her sud- 
den departure, and ultimate return when he hopelessly 
confesses his need for her, concludes the film on a note 
of tragic irony. In a way of life seemingly marked by 
unexpected variations of conduct, the final pattern is 
constant. Fellini's subtle technique underlines this 
meaning, for this technically unconventional film ends 
within the confines of a rigid artistic frame. Leaving 
the other vitelloni to continue along their fixed and un- 
regenerate path, Moraldo, the observer, makes his final 
agonizing decision, and exits from the scene. As his 
train slowly moves away to an unknown destination, the 
child who represents the new generation steps tenta- 
tively onto the railroad track, and, balancing precari- 
ously along this symbol of the open road, returns to 
the game of life. 

This great film is eloquently acted by its entire cast, 
with performances of particular, and particularly need- 
ed, brilliance by Franco Fabrizi and Alberto Sordi. In 
its association of music to mood, and its application of 
camera and editing principles, Vitelloni stands as a 
model of progressive film technique. As in all truly 
creative works, however, the significance of Fellini's 
achievement goes beyond the area of form. In its final 
impression, Vitelloni distinctly evokes the image, not 
of art, but of life. 


EUGENE ARCHER 


TEA AND SYMPATHY. Directed by Vincente Minelli; 
screen play by Robert Anderson. In the cast: Deborah Kerr, 
John Kerr, Leif Erickson. Released by MGM. 


The compromises that Robert Anderson has had to 
make in bringing his Tea and Sympathy to the screen 
have not been dishonorable ones. While much of the 
film version suffers from the kind of audience-pamper- 
ing that marred The Bad Seed, a guiding intelligence 
behind its adaptation has seen to it-that the crucial issues 
are present (despite Production Code morality) in 
image, if not in dialogue. In its script, the film seems 
content to rest its case on a defense of nonconformity, 
sensitivity, intellectualism, as against mob values, social 
levelling, boorish notions of masculinity, etc. These 
issues are quite forcefully presented in themselves; but 
the underlying social theme of locker room homosexu- 
ality, represented in the play by the climactic estrange- 
ment of the headmaster from his wife, never does come 
full circle in the film. That particular region of the 
play the scenario simply does not discover; the relation- 
ship of the Reynolds’ is deadlocked in stormy incompati- 
bility, and a case is made out that the wife's affection 
for the boy serves merely to inflame the headmaster’s 
jealousy of her dead husband, whom the boy recalls. 
Of course, the situation cuts infinitely deeper, penetrates 
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to a social condition that is symptomatic of American 
communal life. Though he cannot manage the fuller 
analysis of sexual persecution which the play presented, 
Vincente Minelli scores a major triumph over the pro- 
hibited utterance by his handling of two scenes which 
have been written especially for the film. One is a torch- 
lit hazing sequence in which the boy is physically hu- 
miliated by a cruelly contrived variation on customary 
hazing ritual. The other is the scene which introduces 
the headmaster. We are shown the man in cameraderie 
with his semi-naked students on a beach; they play ball, 
wrestle, take a “masculinity quiz” under his hearty 
supervision, while his wife stands alienated. The ges- 
tures of bravado and rough affection say all it is neces- 
sary to say at the time; the accusation is made, the irony 
is clear, if latent. Later, of course, the full flow of im- 
prication becomes dammed up by concessions; the wife 
must rationalize and repent of her “infidelity;” the 
husband must be seen, in the years after she has left 
him, as a tragic and dispirited figure of resignation. So 
goes the film: in countless bursts of imaged meaning 
flashed as asides to enlightened audiences, in countless 
verbal renegings that soften and shift those meanings 
for audiences made uncomfortable by suspicion of the 
truth. The play’s sharp distinctions between what man- 
liness is and what it is not have been blurred to show 
what manliness usually looks like and what it may also 
look like. Thus, while the film unquestionably takes 
Tom Lee’s side, it yet finds reason to condone his most 
bitter (and most culpable) enemy. The social evil is 
blanketed under niggling personal psychologies. The 
ending is offensive because it so clearly falsifies the film’s 
visual evidence. Just as events accumulate a certain des- 
tiny of their own and final catharsis is within sight, the 
dead hand of the Production Code intervenes; as in 
The Bad Seed, some hidden voice calls out Wait! Stop! 
Let us repair the damage! The last minutes tick off a 
point-by-point rationale while sentimentality consumes 
whatever emotions were proper. The film errs, too, in 
its inability to execute those swift descents of comedy 
into pathos that the script demands; certain tender as- 
pects of the hero's suffering take on the familiar atti- 
tudes of adolescent tribulation—the concern with post- 
ure and carriage, the clumsy lovemaking, the furtive 
nip from a whiskey bottle. To cancel these effects (and 
the dim shade of Andy Hardy which has thus been in- 
voked) the film must overplay the sudden wry or con- 
vulsive despairs that overtake the hero when he breaks 
with his roommate or when he attempts suicide. Minel- 
lis direction, at such moments, turns mawkish or lurid, 
and his treatment of the famous capitulation scene is so 
reverent of Kazan’s stage conception that it almost con- 
verts the simplicity of its exchange into a florid pas de 
deux. But for the most part, his touch is delicate and 
contemplative; it is to his credit that the full integrity 
of the acting endures, and that not all of the themes 
that might have made the filming of Tea and Sympathy 
prohibitive have been sacrificed. 


ARLENE CROCE 
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CAYATTE: 
A New Style and A New Film 


With Justice est Fait, Nous Sommes Tous des Assas- 
sins, Avant le Deluge, and Dossier Noir, André Cayatte 
has steadily acquired a reputation as a master of “films 
a thése.” While these films raise strong objection to 
certain forms of court justice, Cayatte, who was once a 
lawyer, disavows his status as a pamphleteer or a te. 
former. He points out that it is rather the psychological 
problem that interests him, that only by chance do these 
problems have reference to courts of law. There is a 
clue to his conception and to his method of film-making 
in his declaration that “each condemnation means always 
a miscarriage of justice, for what do we know of the 
man we condemn?” 

The theme of his new film is one ia which condem- 
nation is self-imposed; for Cayatte, this is the only form 
of indictment possible. Oeil pour Oeil (An Eye for an 
Eye) is the story of a man whose conscience drives him 
to suicide. Cayatte, who reads every new novel he can 
lay his hands on, has drawn his film from a novel by 
a young Lebanese author, and has incorporated some 
circumstances of his own. One night somewhere in 
Syria, a doctor, overworked and exhausted by the 
climate, refuses to see a sick woman whom her 
anxious husband has brought to his home. The hospital 
is not far off, and the doctor turns the case over to a 
younger associate. But the young doctor is inexperi- 
enced; the woman dies. In the novel, the husband of 
the dead woman seeks revenge. In Cayatte’s script, the 
doctor only fears revenge, which never comes; the hus- 
band does nothing at all. For revenge is, as Cayatte says, 
something disgusting, as disgusting for him as is con- 
demnation by a court. 

So the subject of revenge is transformed into a prob- 
lem of guilt, of self-punishment into which the doctor 
is drawn, step by step. He begins to believe that every- 
one is reproaching him. His conscience, his latent re- 
morse cause him to imagine that all his surroundings, 
objects as well as persons, react in knowledge of his 
fault and despise him. He interprets all incidents, all 
words—spoken or unspoken—as gestures of accusal, 
until finally he commits suicide. 

Cayatte has many film scripts and novels to his credit; 
he makes a point of collaborating on the writing of his 
films, and for this reason, perhaps, many of them have 
been heavy with dialogue and verbal exposition. The 
scenario of this film is Cayatte’s own work, and his ob- 
jective is that it be realized as cinematically as possible. 
The large casts needed for his previous films will be 
abandoned. There will be only two major characters; 
other figures will have only peripheral roles in the ac- 
tion. The doctor, a German (played by Curt Jurgens) 
will speak in French, the others will speak in Arabian 
dialect. The few things they say Cayatte does not want 
translated, not even by subtitles. His previous films 
were set chiefly in a series of interiors. Here, as much 
as possible will be shot on location. 
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In other words, Cayatte will attempt a complete styl- 
istic alteration, and will concentrate upon the visual 
expression of the hero's psychological reactions and 
moods, ‘‘as one used to do in silent films.” He will, 
however, eschew flashbacks, superimpositions, in short, 
all the usual optical devices, in his effort to transmit a 
sustained impression of the hero’s behavior, and by 
extension, to condition the spectator into a visual recep- 
tion of that behavior. 

So Cayatte rewrites every scene, blots out, discards, 
begins again in order to promote the visible statement. 
Many copybooks are already full of notes. He finds 
himself harassed, on location, because of the inflamma- 
tory political situation in Syria, § srocco, Algiers. He 
had wanted to shoot some scenes in Israel, but the desert 
near the frontier was too dangerous. Apparently he 
has found the right spot in Spain where the scenery ap- 
proximates a Syrian locale. 

LoTTE H. EIsNER 


MOBY DICK 

(Continued from page 7) 

street and away from the hypnotizing screen, I 
began to feel cheated. Why wasn’t it a lot better? 
But there was something more seriously wrong 
here that was beyond the complaints of Melville’s 
admirers. 

It was that the famous Huston bluster and 
bravado had this time made a self-conscious film, 
a timid film, a scared film. His only boldness was 
to press through this subject, supported by the 
book’s stature and its opportunity for striking 
action—all else shows timidity. Faced (for the 
second time) with a work of art, Huston was 
frightened by the very elements in the work of 
att that would have broadened and enlarged his 
film. I would say that this film shows even less 
effort to penetrate below the pages of the “origi- 
nal” than was shown in The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, which up to now has been a good candidate 
for the muffing award. With Moby Dick he seems 
to have been conscious of the magnitude of his 
task, but embarrassed by his inadequacies and the 
multiple compromises that he knew he would be 
tempted to make. 


MOBY DICK 


Produced by Moulin for Warner Bros., directed by Jobn 
Huston. Script by Ray Bradbury and Huston, based on Herman 
Melville's novel. With Gregory Peck (Ahab), Richard Base- 
hart (Ishmael), Leo Genn (Starbuck), Orson Welles (Father 
Mapple), Harry Andrews (Stubb), Bernard Miles (Manx- 
man), Royal Dano (Elijah), and others. Designed by Ralph 
Brinton, Stephen and Geoffrey Drake; photographed by 
Oswald Morris. Music by Philip Stainton. 


There is a peculiar gap between the film that 
Huston made and the film he talks about having 
made.* He can still talk his respect and enthu- 
siasm for a great book, but when it comes to 
putting it on film, he is after effectiveness alone, 
and usually achieves that. Every need for physi- 
cal success is met with skill by Huston. It’s only 
in that other world of ideas—and of action and 
character and situation as an embodiment of 
ideas — that Huston falters — and misses both 
great book and great film. 


*See AN ENCOUNTER WITH JOHN HUSTON, Film Cul- 
ture, Vol. 2. No. 2(8). 


LETTERS 


The following letter was received by Herman G. 
Weinberg from Orson Welles anent his review of 
Welles’ Confidential Report (Mr. Arkadin) in our last 
issue. Because it offers a revealing sidelight on Welles’ 
attitude towards himself and his work, we have asked 
for permission to publish it. 


Dear Mr. Weinberg: 


By long practice | generally refrain from reading 
reviews of my own movies or plays. Through the years 
I've found an uncomfortable majority of my critics to 
be the opposite of encouraging, and | have a weakness 
in this matter: | tend to be very impressed by almost 
any reasoned attack on my work which may get into 
print. 

But | did read your review. You kindly lulled my 
suspicions by sending it to me, and besides, there has 
been so very little written about Mr. Arkadin in English 
at all. The result was a very happy surprise. 

Unluckily for my professional ego, | have never been 
able to take a good review quite as seriously as a bad 
one, but | must tell you that your generous appraisal 
was deeply appreciated. 

What really pleased me was not so much that you 
liked Mr. Arkadin, but that you liked it for what | take 
to be the right reasons. This, of course, is the ultimate 
compliment. 

All my thanks, 

ORSON WELLES 


... and in the same mail: 


Thank you very much for sending me a copy of FILM 
CULTURE with its review of Storm Center and also for 
your accompanying letter and its good wishes. 

| enjoyed not only the review but also the rest of 
the magazine and am forwarding a subscription today. 

As for the review, | was moved and delighted with 
it. Most critics have not been so appreciative nor 
so perceptive of the values we tried to put into the 
film. Mr. Fenin's comments are beautifully written and 
| will treasure them. 


DANIEL TARADASH 
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COFFEE, BRANDY AND 
CIGARS (XXIV) 


More Things You Probably Never Knew 


Till Now, And Got On Just As Well Without 
HERMAN G. WEINBERG 
To see a world in a grain of sand... 
BLAKE 


Off The Sleeping Prince set, Marilyn Monroe ad- 
dresses Laurence Olivier as “Mister Sir.” 

Marlene Dietrich was one of the extras on the queue 
before the butcher shop in Pabst’s The Joyless Street 
(1925). 

Melville got the last line of ‘ Moby Dick” from The 
Book of Job, where it appears as “And I only am 
escaped alone to tell thee.” 

In the forthcoming Russian Othello, Iago poisons 
Othello’s mind against Desdemona as the two pass a 
long line of fishermen’s nets on a beach, the nets be- 
coming thicker and more evident (and Othello now 
photographed through them) as Iago’s web is drawn 
tighter around his victim, a fine example of director 
Yutkevitch’s imagery. (Wellés played this same scene 
against wheeling, cawing sea gulls.) 

In the early days of the sound film, a Hollywood 
technician, who spoke with a thick, German accent, 
would announce, when a silent scene was to be filmed, 
“Mit oudt sound!’ To this day, when a silent scene 
is to be shot on a sound stage, the slate designating the 
scene and take number is marked M.O.S.—standing for 
“Mit oudt sound!” 

The East-German film of Buechner’s play, “Woz- 
zeck”, was refused entry into the U.S. by the State Dept. 

Salvador Dali plans a film with Anna Magnani in 
which she is in love with a wheelbarrow (Freudian 
symbol of the girl's lover, who has died). Dali wanted 
Gideon Bachmann to interview him in the rhinoceros 
cage of the Bronx Zoo (the rhinoceros is Dali’s latest 
obsession) but Zoo officials objected, saying Dali would 
frighten the poor beasts. 

Said Henri Jeanson, who adapted the forthcoming 
film (third version) of “Nana”, with Martine Carol 
and Charles Boyer, “Nana wasn’t a goose and Zola un- 
derstood nothing. If she was as stupid as he described 
her, this poor girl would not have been able to keep 
a man more than one night.” 

Add to unrealized dreams: Robert Bresson’s, to film 
the life of Loyola; Rossellini’s, to do Socrates; and both 
Dreyer’s and Gance’s, to do Christ. 

Technological “Progress” Dept.: A Swiss has in- 
vented a film that will literally smell, giving off the 
various odors of objects depicted on the screen. And, 
in Venice, one Roberto Amaso has announced the pen- 
ultimate “improve.uent,” a film without a screen (the 
ultimate one, doubtless, being a film without film.) 

Abel Gance and his collaboratrice, Nelly Kaplan, 
have’ written a scenario, ‘Le Royaume de la Terre”, 
based on the atomic era, to be filmed in Gance’s new 
Polyvision process utilizing a triptych screen. It cur- 
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rently awaits financing. Meanwhile, he has assembled 
an hour and fifty-five minutes of ‘samples’ of Poly. 
vision called “Magirama’” which will be projected by a 
“travelling theatre” throughout the cities of France and, 
subsequently, throughout Europe. Three synchronized 
projectors and the largest screen in Europe (26 meters 
wide). will be employed. ‘The visual nourishment,” 
says Gance, ‘‘will be three times as rich as that absorbed 
in the same time from a normal film. 

Lubitsch’s So This is Paris was based on the same 
French play, ‘‘Réveillon”, by Meilhac and Halevy, on 
which the libretto of “Die Fledermaus” by Johann 
Strauss was based. 

The straight face with which everyone appears to 
regard the disgraceful omission of Michael Wilson's 
name from the credits as the author of the screenplay 
of Friendly Persuasion is one of the most shameful 
episodes of our time. “A picture to see with the person 
you love,’ say the ads. Look who is talking about love 
—can hypocrisy go any farther? 

MGM initially rejected King Vidor’s project to make 
Hallelujah. Not till Vidor offered to put up half the 
money, himself, did they agree. Today, 29 years later, 
MGM, after having reissued the film 3 times to big 
grosses in Europe, expects to gross at least a million 
dollars with it within the next year, based on the enor- 
mously successful current Paris run. 


Could it be that I am alone in thinking that, with 
the exception of Rashomon, the many subsequent films 
in which Machiko Kyo appeared revealed an actress 
with the mien of the deadly professional, whose per- 
formances, though very delicate, were also very calcu- 
lated? Charm (which has been so munificently attrib- 
uted to her) is more unconscious, more spontaneous, 
a much more evanescent thing. 

Science-fiction films invariably show creatures from 

other planets as horrible monsters. Why? Isn’t :t stupid 
and arrogant to think that God is only God of. the 
Earth and not of the rest of the planets and that, if He 
had the taste to make man physically unrevolting (if not, 
to a large degree, spiritually so) He would not neces- 
sarily discriminate against beings who might inhabit 
other of His planets? Maybe they're even handsomer, 
more intelligent, and possessed of better ethics than 
We. ... 
From the brief screen-test made by Otto Preminget 
of Jean Seberg, his 17-year-old discovery, doing a scene 
from Shaw’s “St. Joan”, which Preminger will film, it 
appears she will make an exquisite Joan. 

Cultural Note: The segregationists of the District 
of Columbia are promoting the local revivals of Birth 
of @ Nation—and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

“Enthusiasm (for making films) has gone out of 
Hollywood,” says Marlene Dietrich. “The atmosphere 
here has become like that.of a factory—General Motors.” 
(Maybe that’s why General Motors sponsors the Acad- 
emy Awards every year, since the movie companies 
themselves appear to hav- no interest in sponsoring 
them. Thus do they, consciously or not, agree with 
Miss Dietrich.) 
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Welles endlessly fascinating Lady from Shanghai 
makes a graceful bow to Caligari in a memorable shot 
during the closing amusement park scenes. 

Recommended—René Clair’s Les Grandes Manoeun- 
pres, exquisitely directed, in which every movement 
dovetails into the next, making its visual aspect the 
sheerest joy to watch. 

Second only to the current Don Quixote sweepstakes 
(entries: Jacques Tati, Federico Fellini, Kotznitzov and 
Cherkassov, Cary Grant and Cantinflas) is the current 
Brothers Karamazov sweepstakes (entries: MGM- 
Dore Schary-Pandro Berman-Millard Kaufman, Eugene 
Frenke-Anthony Mann-Philip Yordan, King Vidor- 
Dino di Laurentiis-Paramount) tied with the Magic 
Mountain sweepstakes (entries: Dieterle-Wolfgang 
Reinhardt, Robert Siodmak-Defa, Dino Di Laurentiis- 
Silvana Mangano-Charles Laughton-Robert Siodmak). 


Somehow, the Hollywood touch grafted to Passpar- 
tout’s character, as played by Cantinflas, in Around the 
World in 80 Days, by having him chase every pretty 
girl he sees, is only too obviously a tired old gag. When 
Harpo Marx did it originally, many years ago, it was 
fresh, spontaneous, and done with a real malicious glee 
that was believable, hence funny. Cantinflas appears 
to do it merely because he’s been told to do it . . . which 
is dreary, indeed. Cocteau once said that the man who 
first compared a girl’s cheeks to rose petals was a poet; 
the second one who said it was an idiot. But the film 
is good fun, none-the-less. 


Now that Walt Disney has apparently abandoned 
Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck and the wonderful little 
“Silly Symphonies”, why don’t Al Capp and Walt Kelly 
put “Li'l Abner” and “Pogo” on the screen? 

An added filip to Rifift (at least to its director, Das- 
sin) was the fact that the fabulous jewels displayed 
before the gang that stole them were all real, borrowed 
for this shot. The one-word comment made by the 
gang’s leader, contemplating this dazzling haul, would 
only have been made in a French film. 


When Brigitte Bardot, who pyramided a “‘little girl's 
pout” into a big girl’s career, was told that the Italian 
censors had deleted all her nude scenes from her latest 
film, Tearing Petals from a Daisy (in which she plays 
a strip-tease dancer), she mourned: “Quel dommage! 
What a pity! A real pity! Because the photography in 
these scenes was really formidable!” We'll bet it was, 
mon ange, we'll bet it was! 


And it came to pass that Paramount, seeking a sure- 
fire thing, summoned its panjandrum of the Bible, De 
Mille, saying: “Lo, a new generation stalks the earth 
since thy first Tex Commandments did consolidate the 
ancient formula of religion and sex so munificently; 
devise ye another and even greater one, for mighty 
works have since shown themselves forth from thee.” 
Whereupon the light of the box office shown on the 
Poo Ba of catnip for the mob and he did bring forth a 
spectacle that surely outdoes the original events described 
in the Bible in vertiginous display. Panem et Circenses 
redivivus, the mixture as before, “‘goyim naches . . .” 


FESTIVALS 


JOHN GRIERSON: 
EDINBURGH AND VENICE 


This year the Edinburgh and Venice Film Festivals turned 
up as varied a collection as. we have had for years. It may 
be that the U. S. and England were adequately represented 
though no one seemed to be sure there was anything on hand 
of the quality of say Seven Brides and the only film really 
missed was Moby Dick. The general feeling was that the U. K. 
had nothing much even up its sleeve. The French critics were 
assertive on the subject regretting the departure of cinema 
as cinema from the English scene and for some time in their 
view. 

None the less the Van Gogh film, Lust for Life, stood 
up better than most at Edinburgh and would at least have 
showed at Venice. Kind words were said of its art ‘direction 
and particularly for the skill with which the paintings, were 
laid down beforehand in the landscape. There was much 
praise for the color photography with its strong key in black 
even if there was more of Manet in that than of Van Gogh. 
There was perhaps some discomfort at the handling of the 
story with the American romantic and even anarchic streak 
operating too strongly to build a real tragedy line. Van Gogh 
may in fact have reached wildly into nowhere and have found 
his paintings—good and bad—in the process, but there were 
roots to that too in his origins, and even tragedy, mad and 
sad as it may be, has to be explicable. Here it was hardly so. 

The other big American film, Kelly's Invitation to the 
Dance, had the top spot and was shown to the Queen and 
no one quite knew why except that Gene was around to take 
a bow and Vincent was not. There was much defense of it 
as representing a Hollywood avantgarde and the same earn- 
est and forgiving note was struck in Venice when Attack and 
Bigger Than Life came along. Many seemed anxious to wel- 
come any reaching for the further light Hollywood might 
evidence. The cynics thought on the other hand that Gene 
was best when he stuck to his tried trade of soft shoe shuf- 
fling and such and hoped he would now know his place in 
the matter of both mime and ballet. It was noted that Fred 
Allen’s short on The Jazz Age was livelier on Charleston, 
that the choreography of the Greek Orca was more rewardingly 
sordid, that there was nothing in Gene’s Aladdin that Disney's 
livelier animalia had not done before and that, on the whole. 
Betsy went deeper when it came to real movement than the 
master himself. 

The best recollections of Edinburgh were the first part of 
the Russian Magdana’s Donkey which is as beautiful film 
about peasant children as you are likely to see—and the odd 
revelation in an otherwise ordinary police film from Russia 
of how the routine Soviet life goes on. It may have been 
idealised somewhat but there was a ring of honesty too. This 
film—The Rumyantsev Case—sets out to demonstrate, in the 
new mood, that the Police are the Friends of the people and 
that there is no mercy for such as exploit their position to 
bear down on the Humble. This observer is all for the thesis 
whether it comes from Russia or, as we now euphemistically 
put it, Elsewhere. But there is one odd thought tacked on to 
the honorable conclusion. There is a fine scene at the end 
where the young worker who has been falsely accused is 
freed. “It is the duty of the police’, says the kindly Inspector, 
“to know the good things about people as well as the bad.” 
That, at least in the English habit of law, is knowing a hell 
of a lot too much. 

The worst recollections were of Mauvaises Rencontres from 
France, much boosted beforehand even by so great a critic 
as Bazin. Edinburgh walked out of it which, considering 
the wild wet without, was a considerable gesture in criticism. 
On the other hand, they stalwartly stayed with Canada’s 
Ocdipus Rex to the end, muttering and moaning the while. 
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I suppose Oedipus is bound to turn up in the States on a 
here and there proposition. I warn you that it is a striking 
version of the old great way of doing things, masks, recita- 
tive and all, at the top of some very earnest and healthy 
Canadian voices. Where it comes unstuck probably is that 
it needed a prairie to get itself into some kind of perspective, 
not to mention audibility. The film was already shut up in- 
side a theatre proscenium and now doubly shut up within the 
walls of a theatre; and the claustrophobic result was in- 
evitable. It raises a point in film aesthetics I have never seen 
argued. Add the shutting up within the mask. Add the shut- 
ting up within the formal lines of the chorus. Alcatraz has 
nothing on it. It seems a funny thing to do with the movies. 

Venice as you may have heard by now was worked this 
year on a new pattern with only fourteen films on show, chosen 
this time by Venice itself and to the devil with all the old 
pressures of commercial and propagandist interests. As every- 
one knew, and even the box office finally reflected, the City 
of the Doges and of so much that is beautiful was, like the 
cinema itself, being cheapened to death. Maybe it has worked, 
the new pattern. Certainly this time there was no pressure— 
except if you consider the glum faces of the no longer influen- 
tial tycoons a sort of sad and silent pressure—and a bewilder- 
ingly honest time was had by all. You could not of course 
keep the expense accounts away from the Lido and a few stars 
and starlets did what they could to bring back the giggles 
of the old whirligig, but a certain sedateness caught up with 
them too and they were getting to look like normal human 
beings before the end. The wilder journalists, mostly English, 
making nothing of flashies that had taken to talking sensibly 
for a change, left in dudgeon for such striptease centers as 
they could find. 

The Venice Jury’s general evaluation of the fourteen 
followed fairly closely the evaluation outside. There was no 
genuinely great work and therefore no Lion d’Or which, on 
one possible estimate, makes it quite a thing to get when you 
get it. One section of opinion would have handed it to The 
Harp of Burma (Japanese) and another to Calle Major 
(Spanish) yet the jury’s conclusion was applauded. With them 
in the first four were Torero from Mexico and Gervaise from 
France, with La Traversée de Paris, Hauptman von Koepentck, 
The Eternal Garrison, Calabuch, and the other Japanese film, 
Street of Shame, close after. 

The one film on which there was a real difference of 
opinion was Attack. 

The Italian critics were all for it, the French critics much 
less so. If it lost out in the higher councils of criticism it 
was in spite of great sympathy for the director. The aesthetic 
reason was that the tragic argument had dipped at the end 
into grand guignol and that quiet is an element in drama even 
when the skies are falling. Mason's Bigger Than Life was 
little thought of, meaning that there was a feeling that it had 
been little thought about. So too was Magnani’s Italian teat 
jerker, Sister Loetitia, though the local journals wept all over 
it. For an old expert in these matters, I found something quite 
dirty about a nun rubbing noses with a small boy. Magnani 
is reported to have sounded off loudly when she went unhailed 
and unsung. But I would say rather that a little silent con- 
templation is called for on the Right Bank of the Venito. 

The other Italian film Impero del Sole represents splendid 
and spectacular Cinemascope coverage in Peru but it is empty 
inside. It should do well in the States. There are some quite 
sensational sequences of women hanging from trees to ease 
their labour-—a highly modern technique much recommended 
by doctors if you have a tree—and of bull fights with vultures 
strapped to the bull-backs and so on and such. 

The best directed film of all was probably Street of Shame 
by Mizoguchi whose last film it was. But the thought occurred 
to some that like Bob Flaherty e was too innocent in the 
eye to handle that sort of thing very deeply. Clément’s 
Gervaise was quite wonderful to see and full of splendid 
pages of cinema. It is a sad thing to say of so fine a director 
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but I always have the odd thought that he shows off too 
much. In this case the tragic line of poor dear Gervaise was 
lost in the Hall of Mirrors. 

Torero struck the only great new line in the lot and will 
do much I imagine to make the documentary people think 
again. It is the background story of the event in 1953 when 
Procuna was bombed out of the ring in Mexico City, begged 
another bull and put up one of the greatest shows in bull 
fight history. Procuna acts the whole thing himself. It throws 
a new light on what the film can do in true story and 
biography. 

And so to the two finalists. Calle Major is Betsy Blair's 
film, with something of the theme of Marty, only this time 
she is left where she was on the shelf and that, in Spain 
it seems, is a fate worse than death. Its director is Bardem, 
the greatest director on the horizon, bar none. Betsy is 
wonderful but so too are some sequences of pure cinema 
that will make you sit up all over again. Harp of Burma on 
the other hand has nothing of the kind. It is long and weari- 
some and often mawkish and as uncinematic as they come. It 
is an unlikely tale of a Japanese soldier who turned priest 
and stayed behind in Burma to bury the dead. Then why, 
why did it worry Venice more than any of them and more and 
more as all the other bright ones came on view? Because 
simply it had a height in thought and feeling films only 
rarely reach. So help me there is a dimension of the spiritual 
in it and I hope you heard me the first time. 

The actor award went to Bourvil in spite of the better 
known stars like Gabin who heaven knows had done well 
enough. There was never any doubt about the actress award. 
It went to Maria Schell for her Gervaise on the simple and 
absolute feeling that a splendid great star had come up in 
the sky. There was great appreciation for Betsy Blair but how 
far the other will go there is no knowing. It could on this 
first great appearance be as far as anyone in our time. 


GUIDO ARISTARCO: 
FEATURE FILMS AT VENICE 


The 17th Venice Film Festival has ended confirming the 
doubts and perplexities with which it began. The films entered 
have offered only in two or three cases an accurate indication 
of the values of the various companies represented, and on 
the whcle, have failed to show how today’s cinema has eluded 
the danger which threatens it, of not expressing new ideas, 
and of. becoming completely mechanical, (admitting the pos- 
sibility that some other pictures, not invited here, have ovet- 
come such perils.) Aside from the absences, often unjusti- 
fied, or rather justified by the nunierical and cultural limitation 
of the artistic Commission, the report of the jury underlines 
just this: the lack among the films shown of a work of “new 
inspiration and of such aesthetic qualities that would give it 
an undisputed pre-eminence.” 

We do not see why we should be at all surprised at the 
non-awarding of the Golden Lion—the only prize at the dis- 
posal of the jury this year, together with the two cups for 
acting—since it was the intention to restore to Venice its 
“rigidly artistic and cultural character.” Grierson, Visconti, 
Bazin, Ermler, Cavallaro, Quinn and Oshihara were unani- 
mous in their judgment. To admit, without any fearful hesi- 
tation, that the masterpiece just wasn’t there, even in a fe 
port put together with much diplomacy, is an act of integrity 
which lends a certain prestige to the Festival. The problem 
which still has to be clarified is this: Should the Golden 
Lion be awarded to the masterpiece, to the work showing 
a “new inspiration”, or to the best work among those shown? 

In reality, the masterpiece was not there this year, although 
there were some works of high interest, worthy of a festival. 
One could say that, in one case a “new inspiration” did 
appear, even though, when it comes to its aesthetic qualities, 
it fails to achieve any stature. We are speaking of Calle 
Mayor, which received the greatest amount of recognition: 


: 


The Fipresci award together with Gervaise, the first place 
in the referendum promoted by Cinema Nuovo, to which we 
owe its presentation in Venice. The new inspiration of Calle 
Mayor was, in fact, noted by the judges, not only in the 
general recognition given to the two Spanish pictures (the 
other being Calabuch by Berlanga), but in their special re- 
marks on the “moral sincerity of the direction united with 
a full technical mastery.” 


Calle Mayor is not just the story of an old maid of the 
petite bourgeoisie in any city of any province today. The sit- 
uation, the atmosphere, the reality of this woman are Spanish, 
with all the related human and social problems of contem- 
porary life. Truth can cause suffering, be unpleasant and un- 
comfortable. It’s hard to keep calm, even through wine, as 
Don Tomas, one of the main characters of the film, tries to 
do. The moral sincerity of Bardem is felt and suffered. The 
need for truth breaks forth as a cry and reminds us of the 
force and human intensity with which the Calvero of Lime- 
light demands dignity. This is the key of Calle Mayor, its 
power which reveals a particular state of mind in a particu- 
lar historical situation. 


In addition to Calle Mayor, the Mexican Torero and the 
Japanese Akasen Chitai and Biruma No Tategoto are works 
which show signs of moral sincerity. 


To the “integral neo-realism” put into practice by Cesare 
Zavattini in the interesting, but artistically dubious Amore in 
Citta, is related Torero. Entered by Mexico, produced by the 
same équipe of Raices, the director Carlos Velo and the pro- 
ducer Ponce, their second full-length work, Torero is the 
biography of Procuna, interpreted by himself. The authors 
accentuate, above all, the anguish of the protagonist before 
his great enemies: the animal, the public, and fear. Of the 
three, the worst is the public, the particular public of the 
corrida, which incites the bull, demands that the torera get 
closer and closer to the bull, and becomes furiously excited 
at the sight and smell of blood. And it is exactly this public 
which calls him a coward, and forces him to return to the 
arena. Once more he wins. And the film ends with the dra- 
matic question: “I am still with my family; but what about 
next Sunday ?” 


Akasen Chitai has a particular interest in that, among other 
things, it is the last work of the great Japanese director, 
Kengi Mizoguchi, who died a few days before the Venice 
Festival. It marks the first tentative effort of the director to 
move from the historical to the neo-realistic treatment. The 
theme of prostitution and woman's position in general, were 
of particular interest to him. O Haru, his masterpiece and 
one of the lasting works of its kind, presents the social life 
of a mundane woman of the 17th century. This time Mizo- 
guchi describes prostitution at Yoshiwara today. The stories 
which he tells are taken from four letters written in the 
houses of prostitution while the Japanese Diet was consider- 
ing petitions—which were later rejected—for the abolition of 
prostitution. The director, however, has shown that he finds 
himself more at ease in dealing with the past than with the 
present. The passage to neo-realism has occurred in the purely 
descriptive vein of the best Italian cinema. 


Influences of the past appear in the other Japanese movie, 
Biruma No Tategoto, which has received an award from the 
Japanese Ministry of Education. It doesn’t adhere to the 
militaristic tendency which reappeared in 1956 and is today 
inclined to defend war criminals. The fanaticism of the 
“ultras”, reason confused with vileness, the sacrifice cf death 
which, as in the case presented by the director Kon Ichikawa, 
is of no service to the country, here become integrated in one 
great theme. These elements become exhausted, however, in 
the first part of the film, the most beautiful part, which ends 
in a note of humanitarian pacifism. This pacifism becomes 
mysticism; the crisis makes the protagonist become a monk, 
remain in -Burma, red with earth and rock, in order to bury 
those who have died in the war. The ending is, nevertheless, 


problematical: beside the decision taken by the harp player, 
there are the comments and doubts of the others. 

These are the films which, as we said, show signs of a 
moral sincerity. Gervaise, taken from Zola’s L’Assomoir and 
directed by René Clément, and La Traversée de Paris, about 
the French capital during the occupation, and directed by 
Claude Autant-Lara, have certain uncommon qualities of form, 
but they are the product of a disturbing cynicism. Natural- 
ism prevents Clément from interpreting reality; it is analogous 
to the naturalism of the French cinema between the two wars. 

The two American films have not brought, I believe, an 
effective contribution to the Festival, especially that of Nicho- 
las Ray, Bigger Than Life. Attack, which has a dubious 
conclusion, even though it presents elements of a certain 
interest, does not achieve the interest of The Big Knife, and 
indicates the artistic fragility of Aldrich. 

Even Italy could have been better represented. Swor Letizia, 
as director Mario Camerini observed, is considered a com- 
mercial product which had never aspired to the Festival. 
L’iimpero del Sole by Cravesi and Gras goes on the vein of 
Magia Verde and Continente Perduto; it is not a documentary 
but a fable constructed with elements taken from reality. 

Hauptman von Képenick, taken from Zuckmayer's play 
and directed by Kautner, does not go beyond amusing, rather 
superficial satire. Brought to the screen of West Germany 25 
years after its dramatic presentation, it could have been treated 
with a greater human and critical perspective. 

Biessmiertnij Garrison, created before the last congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, but at the same 
time when the new course could be felt already in the air, 
is interesting because it is the first work since de-Stalinization 
without the cult of personality. The film loses interest be- 
cause Agranenko and Tissé are unable to make a transition 
comparable to that of the Pudovkin of Bortnikov, who was 
the first to abolish the lack of conflict theory in the Soviet 
cinema. 

Last, in the Venice Film Festival, came the Greek Dracos, 
the work of an amateur, the young Mikos Koundouros. 


LOTTE H. EISNER: 
CHILDREN'S FILMS AT LIDO 


After seeing some of the adventure films that Mary Field 
produces for British children, one questions the propriety of 
their content. In The Stolen Airliner by Don Sharp and The 
Raiders of the River by John Haggerty, there is enough 
chloroforming and knock-about violence to humble the tough- 
est of “adult” gangster films. If this is what we offer children 
to keep them from attending the more sophisticated models, 
isn’t it, as an old German proverb puts it, driving out the 
devil with Beelzebub? The only difference seems to be that 
here, the protagonists are children who, incredibly, are made 
to do battle with criminals. The serial chapters end, tradition- 
ally, as some monstrous criminal bears down threateningly 
upon the children-heroes; and one wonders whether the 
empathy that is provoked compensates sufficiently for the 
unsettling effects such scenes must have on children’s minds. 
Imagination is evident in the Soviet film, The Secret of the 
Two Oceans by K. Pipinasevili; it is a Jules Verne-like sub- 
marine adventure with strange seabeasts. But the contribution 
is that the little boy of the film is not the one who stands up 
to the dangerous spy. The suspense that can be derived from 
a healthy imaginative fantasy like One Wish Too Many by 
John Durst, in which a magic marble unlocks a world of 
marvels, is closer to the heart of excitement than the artifi- 
cally induced thrills of The Ssupersonic Saucer by S. G. 
Fergunson, a science fiction film featuring a little creature 
from Venus who breaks into a bank, defeats thieves, etc. 
One Wish Too Many, produced by Basil Wright won ex 
aequo mention in the category of films for children 8 to 12 
years old. Also winning in this category was a simple and 
charming Hungarian film, The Sled, by Mihaly Szemes where 
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two poor little boys covet a rich boy's sled and build one for 
themselves only to sacrifice it in order to help a miserable 
freezing old woman. The action is seen in terms of real and 
probable experience, which can be as attractive to children as 
straight adventure. 

But if adventure is wanted, there is a third version of 
Lamprecht’s and Kastner's Emil und die Detektive, made in, 
of all places, Japan. Having just seen a very bad German 
remake of this classic, I attended with mixed feelings. But 
the Japanese version Little Detectives by M. Nagano, proved 
a pleasant surprise; this is no remake, no pale imitation, but 
a novel, fresh treatment that transforms the situations to fit 
the customs of Japanese life. The children who pursue the 
thief, (even more amusing here than was Fritz Rasp) are 
wonderfully conceived types. It is a. delightful film indeed 
and deserved more than a mention in its category. 

The Gray Bandit (U.S. S. R.) by B. Dolina is a story of 
children, forests and wolves: Like the Hungarian film, it 
vests real life with adventure, and won a deserved prize. 

Two film studies of animal and insect life were honored; 
Des Souris et pas d’Hommes (France) by Pierre Thevenard 
won a prize in the informative and cultural category of films 
for children up to seven years old, and La Vie des Abeilles 
by Guy Dhuito won mention in the same class for children 
of the 13-16 age group. 

As to marionette and cartoon films: a prize went to a 
charming puppet film, Un Dimanche de Gazouilly, which 
Sonika Bo, directrice of the children’s Club Cendrillon, made 
with puppets created by Starewitch. I liked the Chinese puppet 
film Le Pinceau Magique by Tsin Si better than their cartoon 
entry, Why the Raven is Black, which forsook its own cultural 
traditions for the Disney effect. 


LOTTE H. EISNER: 
DOCUMENTARIES AT LIDO 


Attending the festival of documentary films and shorts, one 
is saddened every year, it seems, to think how many of them 
are tiresome. Ever since color was introduced to the field, 
most of the documentaries have tended to mere displays of 
landscape and architecture, a series of pretty and slick pic- 
ture postcards superficially linked by a garrulous commentary 
telling us what we can see for ourselves. Editing and pace 
is needed to discipline these films, to keep them from flooding 
our ears with dull talk. The commentaries of some films are 
so ambitious as to render quite negligible any visual value. 
Normandie (France) by Jean Mousselle nearly won a Cidalc 
prize because it “illustrates” famous quotations from Flaubert, 
Barbey d’Aurevilliers and Marcel Proust. But to choose land- 
scapes in order to justify the commentary does seem to be the 
wrong way about. 

The same fault can be seen in many art films. Are intermi- 
nable commentaries the only means by which these films can 
meet length requirements for distribution? The material, in 
many cases, is good, but it suffers beneath the weight of 
superfluous narration. Of course, where the material is itself 
offensive, as in Niessner’s militaristic Schicksalstunden Europas 
(Austria) which extols the glories of the Viennese army 
museum, not even a radically transformed commentary would 
help. Sound ought to be used more in the manner of what 
the Germans call Lautkulisse. This is demonstrated admirably 
by two art films, both made by past masters of the classic 
documentary. One is Jean Gremillon’s La Maison Aux Images, 
a film about engravers which won a Cidalc special mention. 
Here is an excellent example of this great director's sober and 
ardent style, his rare sense of rhythm and compositional flair, 
his vigorous coloring. The commentary, intermixed with music 
and sound, is well spoken by Gremillon himself. In the cther 
film, Basil Wright’s The Stained Glass at Fairford, color is 
more delicate. Biblical quotations, with short explanations of 
the subjects treated in the windows, are spoken by Robert 
Donat. Wright's editing skill avoids monotony by cutting 
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ene sequence into another, thereby creating a kind of counter. 
point with the architecture shots. An intuitive musical score, 
composed by Julian Leigh (son of the late composer Walter 
Leigh) accompanies the film. 

Two Soviet films, The Stars at the Service of Mankind by 
Nicolai (which won the prize for scientific films) and Atomic 
Energy for Peace are, in their instructiveness, excellent ex- 
amples of the scientific and technical category. I would have 
liked to see another film, Les Habitants de la Vallée Blanche 
(France) by Francis Gir win ex aequo mention along with 
the second Soviet film. In the French film, a team is shown 
studying cosmic rays near Mont Blanc at a height of 4,000 
meters, a subject, incidentally, which is portrayed less con- 
vincingly in an Italian film, Partita Cosmica. While films of 
this kind need thorough commentary, the French film has the 
advantage because it limits and condenses explanations. This 
can work to dramatic effect, as in the opening where the men 
aré shown working in silence and a certain suspense is con- 
trived from the mystery of their activities. I preferred this 
film to A l’Aube d'un Monde Nouveau by R. Lucot and 
G. Adau. This, like the Soviet film, won mention in the 
scientific category, certainly because the jury was impressed 
by a Cocteau commentary. However, Cocteau’s Hellenic elo- 
quence evoking the gods and various mythological arabesques 
had really nothing to do with the subject of atomic energy. 
A German film, Energie aus Materie by H. H. Kahl, was 
notable for its simple and understanding treatment of the 
same topic. One would wish to all German films the benefit 
of such sober commentary. 

Much in evidence at Venice was the temptation to use 
CinemaScope unnecessarily, often resulting in falsely grandil- 
oquent enlargements of things we could see just as well on 
a standard size screen. Very few documentarists seem capable 
of editing these wide-stretched forms; they haven't under- 
stood that the compositional structure must be totally different. 
Unfortunately, we did not see any of Vittorio de Seta’s beauti- 
ful widescreen films, in which the big, slow-moving forms of 
Sicilian peasants rising from the spaciousness of their sun- 
burnt land have, in themselves, the quality of gigantic frescoes 
on a church wall. Lembi di Albani in Calabria, by Guido Pet- 
roni won the folklorist film prize, but it is not as good as 
another widescreen Italian film, Festa del Palio, by Vittorio 
Gallo, which won only special mention. The CinemaScope 
format can only too easily reveal emptiness, as it does in a 
superficial, vulgar and arrogant German film Hamburg by 
Adalbert Baltes; its commentary outdid the dreaded James 
Fitzpatrick digests. 


Close shots revealing the luminous material of silver make 
Solv a handsome film. Jurgen Roos’. experience in the avant- 
garde has helped him to make. an art film out of this com- 
mercial Danish short. While strictly speaking, films of this 
type may not be classed as art films, it is true that the integrity 
of artisanship which they can reveal places them on a high 
plane. This can also be said of Lavori di Tondi, an Italian 
film about pottery-making by L. Fabri, in which we see expert 
hands form vases and oil vessels. Films such as the ones just 
mentioned seem more worthy of prizes or special mention 
than the two honored Czechoslovakian art films, Secular Beauty 
by V. Mencl and Maestro Paolo of Levoca, although, it should 
be noted, the latter was distinguished by beautiful if uneven 
camerawork. A Puerto Rican film, I/ Santero, which won men- 
tion, has the same flaws as many art films: a lack of concentra- 
tion upon form, a tendency to cover too much territory, @ 
reluctance to make use of the unique vision of the camera eyé. 

Where, one wonders, is the boundary between the art film 
and the didactic film? The Gremillon subject obtains of both 
categories, and the same is true of an excellent Japanese film, 
Children Who Paint, by Susumu Hani, which received awards 
in both the didactic and informative film categories. We se¢ 
children coming to school, hesitating at first before their draw- 
ing paper, then gradually learning to express, in their ow0 
way, their surroundings. A commentary tends somewhat to 
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exaggerate Freudian developments, but it is spoken out of a 
knowledge of children’s minds. The total effect is reminiscent 
of Lindsay Anderson’s fine film Thursday's Children, Simulta- 
neously instructive and emotional is a medical film, Tu En- 
fanteras sans Douleur by Henri Fabiani, which depicts child- 
birth without pain. The facts of the subject are presented with 
taste and great warmth, and the film won the Diplome of 
Honor for its moral and educational importance. 

The two experimental film showings were rather disappoint- 
ing except for two charming commercial films by Alexeieff, 
whose Night on Bare Mountain is a classic; and a delicate 
interlude reminiscent of the late twenties, Images in Negatif, 
shot as an amusing experiment by Eugene Deslaw, well known 
for his Marche des Machines. Quite interesting, though too 
long, is Tanz der Muscheln (Germany) by A. Erhardt, which 
features in close-up the rhythmic rise and fall of huge mussels. 
Mosaik in Vertrauen evinces a mingling of Bufiuel and lettrist 
influences. It is the work of a young Austrian, P. Kubelka 
who, though he has not yet evolved his own style, has managed 
some interesting sound effects as contrasts and counterpoints 
to the images. Door in the Wall (Great Britain) will not ex- 
cite anyone by its trivial treatment of an excellent H. G. Wells 
story; its interest lies in its variable frame technique, altering 
screen size as action and scene seem to demand. Momma Don’t 
Allow, the Karel Reisz-Tony Richardson film from Great 
Britain, has a vivid sense of observation, even if the treat- 
ment is sometimes amateurish. It is excellent in its account 
of young people dancing frantically, then becoming exhausted. 
This tends more to true experiment and avant-garde than do 
certain films that want merely to epater the bourgeoisie. Avant- 
garde does not mean an inability to make a standard film, 
for in technical ignorance lies danger. 

The jury’s choice of On the Bowery for first prize in docu- 
mentary films is more than justified. It is a splendid and 
honest film in which one feels impulses of great humanity. 
The derelicts of New York’s Skid Row are seen without the 
slightest trace of condescension or sadism. In true documentary 
fashion the camera picks up incidents, bits of detail; its sub- 
jects are never camera-conscious, this due, probably, to the 
fact that the film-makers, Lionel Rogosin, Mark Sufrin and 
Richard Bagley, lived for six months among the men before 
they began filming. There is no written dialogue, action is 
improvised; the whole film speaks the language of its subject. 
The emotions of the film endure even after the third viewing, 
the final test of quality. On the Bowery is Lionel Rogosin’s 
first film, but already there is technical mastery, an ability to 
transmit the simultaneous boredom and tension of those 
miserable men; there is, above all, a palpable sense of life. 

The prize-winning fiction short, Modesta (Puerto Rico) has 
flashes which recall the excellent Salt of the Earth in its de- 
Piction, for instance, of the tired women who revolt against 
their roles as beasts of burden. But here burlesque supplants 
the social question. Yet it is a delightful film, in its use of 
peasants instead of actors. 

After these films, an Austrian short Auf Flugeln des 
Gesanges, directed by Georg Tressler, is intolerable. Beautiful 
singing by the Viennese boys’ choir does not offset a banal 
and vulgar story. Worse yet is a German color film, a hybrid 
of feature and documentary—Vor hundert Jahren fing es an, 
by Erich Menzel, which describes the development of the 
machine with bearded actors playing famous inventors and 
speaking abyssmal dialogue. 

Il Delitto Mateotti (Italy) by Gigi Martello comes as a 
telief. Sincere and human, it depicts the assassination of 
Mateotti through the newreels of the time. A few scenes have 
been reconstructed, but with great discretion. A masterful 
interpolation is the scene in which the friends and neighbors 
of the assassinated politician come to the station to await 
the train that brings his dead body home. An emotion and 
authenticity is managed which does not contrast with the 
reality of the newsreel scenes. 


We hope you have noted the pro- 
gress we have made since our first 
issue. 

As editors, we had taken upon our- 
selves the duties relating directly to 
the publication of the magazine. But 
the ultimate realization of our aims 
will largely depend upon the re- 
sponse and effective financial sup- 
port of our sympathizers. You can 
help us by being our sponsor. 

Film Culture is not a private en- 
terprise: it is the common under- 
taking of all those who are concerned 
with the development of genuine 
cinematic culture in our country. 
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CONTEMPORARY FILMS 
proudly presents 


The TITAN 


Also 
\ NOUS, LA LIBERTE; Jean Renoir’s A DAY IN THE COUNTRY; 
irne Sucksdorf’s THE GREAT ADVENTURE; SIDE STREET 
3TORY; HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY 


Available exclusively from 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


13 East 37th St. Dept. FC New York 16, N. Y. 


Send for our latest catalog of outstanding features 
and short subjects 


Do you ever despair 


about what’s going on in the world of arts 
and letters? There is no reason to do so any 
longer for Intro Bulletin, the new and only 
literary newspaper of the arts published in 
America, will keep you informed. Each 
monthly issue of Intro Bulletin brings you 
up to date on the latest happenings in the 
world of literature, art, music, theater, mo- 
tion pictures and the dance. It also gives you 
stimulating and provocative interviews with 
leading figures in these fields. Previous issues 
have included interviews with Aldous Huxley, 
Elia Kazan, Clifford Odets, Ray Bradbury, 
Alfred Kreymborg, William de Kooning, Lion 
Feuchtwanger and many others. Intro Bul- 
letin also features reports on new writers, 
artists and composers as well as a column 
reviewing the current literary periodicals and 
journals, a column on motion pictures by 
Jonas Mekas and a column about art today 
concerning those who make it, those who criti- 
cize it, those who buy it and those who sell it. 
Don’t miss a single issue of Intro Bulletin. 
Subscribe today to the only literary news- 
paper of its kind. Only one dollar for a full 
year’s subscription. The address is Intro 
Bulletin, Box 860, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, New York. 
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